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SYMPATHY WITH AMERICA. 


Ir but rarely happens that the heart of civilised humanity 
is so deeply stirred by any event as it has been by the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln ; and, if anything can mitigate the 
sorrow of Americans for the loss of their late chief magistrate, 
the universal expression of sympathy which is now being 
wafted to them from all quarters must have that effect, 

There is a soul of’good in all things evil, 
Would men‘observingly distil it out ; 

and, if it should have the effect of binding Europe 
and America more closely 
together than heretofore, by 
showing how close are the 
ties which unite the various 
branches of the human race, 
and how deeply a great 
sorrow to one nation stirs 
the hearts and evokes the 
sympathies of all, the violent 
death of Abraham Lincoln, 
lamentable as it is in itself, 
may yet be blessed to the 
world, The cry of indigna- 
tion against the “ deep dam- 
nation of his taking off” 
which has arisen in Eng- 
land, in France, in Ger- 
many, in Italy—everywhere 
—and the expressions of 
sympathy and condolence 
which have accompanied 
that cry, cannot fail to 
touch the hearts of the 
Americans, and gonvince 
them that, in their hour of 
sorrow, they have in every 
human being a friend and a 
brother, Men on both sides 
of the Atlantic must feel 
more kindly towards each 
other when they thus dis- 
cover how much more 
powerful are the ties which 
bind than are the influences 
which sunder the different 
branches of the human x 
family, and how universal 
is the participation in that 
sorrow—that touch of nature 
which makes the whole 
world kin, 

We in Great Britain claim RS 
a right to share more inti- SS 
mately than other peoples ‘ 
in the grief which now Se 
clouds the hearts of the pease 3 
citizens of the United States, 
both North and South ; for 
we cannot doubt that the 
atrocity of the crime of John 
Wilkes Booth and his asso- 
ciates is as keenly felt and 
as intensely reprobated by 
Confederates as by Federals, 
We are more closely con- 
nected with them than other 
nations by kindred—and blood, after all, is thicker than water 
in a national as well as in a family sense ; we use a common 
language, have inherited a common literature, live under a 
like system of law and very similar political institutions, 
and have with them the most intimate and extensive commer- 
cial relations, In short, they have sprung from us, and are 
still, asit were, a portion of ourselves, These facts, though 
they have not prevented jealousies and even quarrels between 
us, have induced the people of this country to take a warmer 
interest in the career of the great Republic than other nations 
have done, to applaud the energy of its citizens, to rejoice in 
their progress, and to regret their troubles, If we have also 
entered more keenly than other races into their internal 
quarrels, and even more freely criticised their conduct and 


condemned their faults, it is because we take a warmer in- 
terest in their honour and their welfare, and have thereby 
earned a better right to share their sorrow and to 
sympathise with them in their hour of trouble, And, 
though we have no intention to sing our own praises or 
to make capital out of that expression of feeling which was 
only natural and proper, we do hope that the people of 
America and of Great Britain will henceforth know, appre- 
ciate, and respect each other better than they have seemed to 
do for some years past, We have felt deeply the loss America 
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has suffered in the death, by an assassin’s hand, of her late 
President, and we have been no niggards in the expreasion of 
that feeling ; and we ask our kinsmen in North America to 
believe that we are thoroughly sincere, and to accept our 
expression of sympathy in the same spirit in which it is 
offered, We have differed, and we differ still, as to the merits 
of the dispute between North and South, We have all of us 
taken a side, have expressed our opinions freely, and have 
been nearly as warm partisans as the Americans themselves, 
And we will, no doubt, continue to follow a like course. 
Recent events have no way changed our opinions as to 
whether North or South have been in the right, Neither the 
collapse of the South—if it has collapsed—nor the death of 
Mr, Lincoln, has in any way affected the principles involved 
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in the struggle which for the last four years has distracted 
America ; and we in England are likely to continue to dis- 
cuss those principles as freely in the future as we have done 
in the past, Put, whatever our differences on other points 
may be, we are all as one in condemning the atrocious deed 
which deprived Abraham Lincoln of life, and in sympathising 
with the family and the nation which has now to mourn 
his loss, Scarcely any event in our history has moved us so 
deeply or so universally as the tragedy at Washington has 
done, From the Queen—who, with that delicate and 
womanly instinct which dis- 
tinguishes her, hastened to 
offer the “widow's con- 
dolence to the widow ”— 
the humblest peasant in the 
land, the same emotion has 
touched every heart, By 
Peers and Commons, 
Ministers and Opposition, 
magistrates and simple 
citizens—in Parliament, in 
Corporations, in institutions 
of all kinds, in public meet- 
ings—have the people of 
Great Britainspoken to their 
kindred in America, and 
grasped them, as it were, by 
= the hand in sympathy and 
a brotherhood. We do not 
Ss believe that there ever was 
: suck another deep and 
“ spontaneous outburst of 
SS popular emotion in England, 
“te SRS and we sincerely trust that 
SSS there will never arise an 
occasion for its repetition, 
It is difficult, while treat- 
ing of this subject, to avoid 
thinking of what is likely 
to be the effect of Mr. 
Lincoln’s death in America, 
We do not mean in respect 
to the carrying on of the 
government of the country : 
the Constitution has pro- 
vided for that, and the 
people of the United States 
are too thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the operation of 
law to have any difficulty on 
that score, It is to the in- 
fluence of the late sad event 
on public sentiment, and, 
through that, upon the 
policy of the new President, 
that we allude. We learn 
by the intelligence we have 
received from America that 
popular feeling was. highly 
. excited ; that a cry for ven- 
geance had arisen; that 
indiscriminate  denuncia- 
tions of ‘ Copperheads ” and 
Secessionists were being 
uttered ; and that victims 
were being called for, irre- 
spective of whether they could have been in any way 
concerned in the crime perpetrated at Washington or not. 
Now, seeing that, as Mr. Adams told his compatriots 
on Monday, the people of America make not only their rulers 
but their rulers’ policy, it is just possible that the conduct of 
Mr, Johnson may be “tinged more strongly with sternness” 
than was that of his predecessor, and that, whereas Mr, 
Lincoln “leaned to mercy,” Mr, Johnson may think more of 
what he and his people may deem “justice,” but which the 
world and history may call by a different name, Should the 
popular demand for “ justice” degenerate into cruelty and 
wholesale persecution in cold blood, it will be a sub- 
ject of profound grief everywhere, and will certainly change 
the sentiments even of those who have most warmly es- 
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poused the cause of the North, It would assuredly afford 
none of us satisfaction to see the North pursuing towards 
the South a policy akin to that of Russia in Poland and 
Austria in Hungary, and earning thereby a similar oppro- 
brium, We have as yet but little intimation of how the 
news of Mr. Lincoln's death has been received in the South ; 
but that little is satisfactory. . Generals Lee and Ewell, 
and Judge Ould have each expressed their abhorrence 
of the assassin’a deed, and several bodies of Confederate 
prisoners have declared that, inasmuch as they are “soldiers, 
and not assassins,” they have nothing in common with the 
perpetrators of such crimes, This is well; and we hope that 
a fuller and more general denunciation of the murder com- 
mitted at Washington will ere long emanate from the South, 
where all good and brave men, we feel sure, entertain the 
same feeling on the matter as we do; and that the people of 
the North will not give way to any sudden and indiscriminate 
thirst for revenge, but, while punishing the guilty, they will 
spare the innocent; and so permit us and the world to keep 
our right to feel for them still. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 

His Excellency Andrew Johnson, who in consequence of the mur- 
der of Mr, Lincoln is now President of the United States, was born 
in Raleigh, North Carolina, Dec, 29, 1808, When he was four 
years of age he lost his father, who died from the effect of exertions 
to savea friend from drowning. At the ageof ten he was apprenticed 
to a tailor in his native city, with whom he served seven years. His 
mother was unable to afford him any educational advantages, and 
he never attended school a day in his life. While learning his 
trade, however, he resolved to make an effort to educate himself, 
His anxiety to be able to read was particularly excited by an in- 
cident which is worthy of mention. A gentleman of Raleigh was 
in the habit of going into the tailors shop and reading while 
the apprentice and journeymen were st work. He was an 
excellent reader, and his favourite book was a volume of speeches, 


principally of British statesmen. Johnson became interested, 
and his first ambition was to equal him asa reader and become 
familiar with those speeches. He took up the alphabet without an 


instructor, but by applying to the journeymen with whom he worked 
he obtained a little assistance. Having acquired a knowledge of 
the letters, he applied for a loan of the book which he had so often 
heard read, The owner made him a present of it, and gave him 
some instruction on the use of letters in the formation of words, 
Thns his first exercises in spelling were in that book. By perse- 
verance, he soon learned to read, and the hours which he devoted to 
his education were at night, after he had finished his daily labour 
upon the shopboard. He now applied himself to books from two to 
three hours every night, after working from ten to twelve hours at 
his trade. Having completed his apprenticeship, in the autumn of 
1824, he went to Laurens Courthouse, South Carolina, where he 
worked as a journeyman for nearly two years. While there he became 
engaged to be married, but the match was broken off by the violent 
opposition of the girl’s mother and friends, the ground of objection 
being Mr. Fapeenonl pte and the want of pecuniary means, In 
May, 1826, he returned to Raleigh, where he procured journey-work, 
and remained until September. He then set out to seek his fortune 
in the West, carrying with him his mother, who was dependent 
upon him for support. He stopped at Greenville, Tennessee, and 
commenced work aa a journeyman, He remained there about twelve 
mont married, and soon afverwards went still further westward ; 
but, failing to find a suitable place to settle in, he returned to Green- 
ville and commenced business. Up to this time his education was 
limited to reading, as he had never,had an opportunity of learning 
to write or cipher; but under the instructions of his wife he learned 
these and other branches. The only time, however, he could 
devote to them was in the dead of the night. The first office 
which he ever held was that of alderman of the village, 
to which he was elected in 1828, He was re-elected to 
the same position in 1829, and again in 1830, In that year 
he was chosen Mayor, which position he held for three years. In 
1835 he was elected to the Legislature. In the Session of that year 
he took decided ground agains} a scheme of internal improvements, 
which he contended would not only prove a failure, but entail upon 
the State a burdensome debt. The measure was popular, however, 
and at the next election (1837) he was defeated, He became a can- 
didate again in 1839, By this time many of the evils he had pre- 
dicted were fully demonstrated, and he was elected dy a large 
majority. In 1810 he served as presidential elector for the State at 
large on the Democratic ticket. He canvassed a large portion of 
the State, meeting upon the stump several of the leading Whig 
orators. In i841 he was elected to the State Senate, In 
1843 he was elected to Congress, where, by successive elec- 
tions, he served until 1853. During this period of service 
he was conspicuous and active in advocating the bill for 
refunding the fine imposed upon General Jackson at New 
Orleans in 1815, the annexation of Texas, the tariff of 1846, 
the war measures of Mr. Polk’s Administration, and a homestead 
bill. In 1853 he was elected Governor of Tenneszee, after an ex- 
citing canvass, He was re-elected in 1855, after another active 
contest, At the expiration of his second peried as Governor, in 
1857, he was elected United States senator for a full term, ending 
March 3, 1863, He was subsequently appointed by Mr. Lincoln 
Military Governor of Tennessee; and, at the presidential election 
Jast year, was chosen Vice-President, and as such succeeds, in 
. ccordance with the Constitution, to the presidency rendered vacant 
., Mr. Lincoln's death. 

Un taking the oath as President, on the 15th ult., Mr, Johnson, 
» ter expressing his feelings in reference to the sad event which had 
ra'sed him to the high position he then occupied, said :— 

As to an indication of any policy which may be presented by me in the 
Gu inistration of the Government, I have to say that that must be left for 
development as the administration progresses. The mes-age or declaration 
must be by the acts as they transpire. The only assurance that I can 
now give of the future is by reference to the past. The course which I have 
taken im the past in connection with this rebellion must be regarded as a 
guarantee of the future. My past public life, which has been long and 
laborious, has been founded, as I in good conscience believe, upon # great 
principle of right which lies at the basis of all things. The best energies of 
my life have been spent in endeavouring to establish and perpetuate the 
principles of free government, and I believe that the Government, 
in passing through its present trials, will settle down upon prin- 
ciples consonant with popular rights more permanent and en- 
during than heretofore. I must be permitted to say, if I understand the 
feelings of my own heart, I have long laboured to ameliorate and alleviate 
the condition of the great mass of the American people. Toil and an honest 
advocacy of the great principles of free government have been my lot. The 
duties have been mine; the consequences are God's. This has been the 
foundation of my political creed. I feel that in the end the Government 
wili triumph, and that these great principles will be permanently established. 
In conclusion, gentlemen, let me say that I want your encouragement and 
countenance. I shall ask and rely upon you others in carrying the 
Government though its present perils. I feel in making this request that it 
will be heartily responded to by you and all other patriots and lovers of the 
rights and interests of a free people. 

In addresses subsequently delivered, the new President said that 
he regarded treason as che greatest of all crimes, and held that it 
ought to be severely punished. The New York correspondent of the 
Times writes thus of Mr. Johnson and his probable policy :— 

The little that is known of Mr. Johnson as a politician and statesman is 
not, it must be confessed, reassuring. Unlike Mr. Lincoln, who was shrewd, 
sagacious, patient, and merciful, Mr. Johuson, if he may be judged by his 
speeches prior and su’ uent to the war, and during his recent administra- 
tion of the affairs of Tennessee, of which he was appointed the military 
governor by the late President, is violent and unforgiving. With the pro- 
verbial zeal of converts, he, whe was once an ardent supporter of the 


Southern idea of State rights, is now the inveterate, it might almost be said 
the rabid, enemy of them. He is also a sturdy, if not obstinate friend of 
the “Monroe doctrine,” and, as such, not to be so safely intrusted 
as Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward with the irritating question of the 
French in Mexico and the establishment of a monarchy on the North 
American continent. But in his case, as in many others, the weighty respon- 
sibilities of high position may help to modify and cool down the prejudices 
that were comparatively harmless in the unofficial politician, but cease to be 
harmless in the chief of the State, Mr. Johnson has a great opportunity. 
The rebellion is visibly moribund, and not likely to be revived, unless & 
truculent and remorseless system of terrorism and vengeance be employed 
against the landed proprietors and most eminent men of the South. The 
path of Mr. Lincoln was in this reapect the path of safety. He never uttered 
a vindictive word, never penned a vindictive sentence, against the Southern 
people or any of their leaders, civil or military. President Johnson should 
note the fact, and profit by it. 

Mr. Johnson’s family resides, at present, in Nashville, Tennesgee, 
and consists of his wife and four children—two sons and two 
daughters, His son Robert is twenty-nine; and Andrew Johnson, 
jun., is twelve years of age. His two daughters, with their families, 
also reside in Nashville, having been driven from their homes in 
Eastern Tennessee. One of Mr. Johnson's sons (Charles) a surgeon 
in the army, was thrown from his horse, in the year 1863, and killed ; 
and Colonel Stover, a son-in-law, commanding the 4th Kegiment of 
Tennessee Infantry, was killed in the Batile of Nashville, while 
gallantly leading his command, on Dec. 18, 1864. Judge Patterson, 
who is also a son-in-law of the President, lives in Nashville, Mrs. 
Johnson has been in very delicate health for some time past, and it 
is probable Mrs, Colonel Stover will preside over the presidential 
household, 


Foretgn Bntelligence, 


——S 


ITALY. 


General Della Marmora has officially communicated to the repre- 
sentatives of foreign Powers that from the 28th of April the seat of 
Government is definitively transferred to Florence. The Ministry 
of Public Instruction has issued a circular to the effect that, after 
the 12th of May, ali communications for that department are to be 
addressed to the new capital. The Minister of Finance has requested 
that until the 20th no communications, except on matters of pressing 
interest, shall be addressed to Turin, and after that date only to 
Florence. The process of removal has thus commenced, and in 
many of its most important features will have made very consider- 
able progress before the close of the month. 


MEXICO. 


Despatches received in Paris from Mexico announce the promul- 
gation in the capital of an Imperial decree, dated March 3, prescribing 
a new territorial division of the country, The Mexican empire is 
by this decree divided into fifty departments, having each a chief 
town and a resident prefect, in the French fashion. Each prefect is, 
within the space of four months, to propose to the Government a 
plan for the subdivision of his department into districts and muni- 
cipalities, Thus it is hoped that Jocal intelligence and energy will 
be aroused, and that the interior of the country will be rendered 
decently habitable. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


WAR NEWS. 


WE have advices from New York to the 22nd ult. 

General Canby reports the capture of Spanish Fort, Mobile, with 
563 prisoners and thirty pieces of artillery, on the night of the 8th 
ult., and of the fortifications of Blakeley, opposite Mobile, with 
2400 prisoners and twenty cannon. On the following day the 
majority of the garrison of Spanish Fort escaped to Mobile, across 
the bay. Onthe 12th, Mobile was discovered to have been evacu- 
— aT the Confederates, and was immediately occupied by the 

ederals. 

An expedition from Charleston had destroyed 1000 bales of 
cotton and all the railway bridges between Columbia and Florence, 
and had brought in 2500 slaves, Five thousand more were waiting 
to come in. 

General Stoneman sg orks a Slatersville, North Carolina, the 
13th ult,— that after leaving Boone he moved upon the North 
Carolina Railway, of which he destroyed much of the track and 
many of the dépéts and bridges between Danville and Salisbury. 
At the latter place he found 3000 Confederates, under General 
Gardiner and Colonel (late General) Pemberton, whom he defeated, 
capturing 1364 prisoners and fourteen cannon and dispersing the 
remainder. He also states that he had destroyed several arsenals 
and large quantities of arms and ammunition. 

The War Department was asserted to have been informed that 
General Joseph Johnston had opened negotiations with General 
Sherman for the surrender of his army upon the terms accepted by 
General Lee. Several other Confederate leaders were reported to be 
willing to surrender on the same conditions. 

General Haileck had superseded Ord in the command at Richmond. 
Ord had relieved Gilmore at Charleston. 


GENERAL NEWS, 


The Diplomatic Corps had visited President Jolinson, when Baron 
Gerolt, Prussian Ambassador, read an address of condolence and ex- 
pressed hopes for the early re-establishment of peace and the main- 
tenance of frienaly relations with foreign Powers. 

_ Sir Frederick Brace had presented his credentials ; on which occa- 
sion be expressed deep sympathy at Mr. Lincoln's death, and said 
that her Majesty had nothing more at heart than to cultivate rela- 
tions of amity and a good understanding so long happily existing 
between England and America. In this spirit he was directed to 
— his duties. Mr. Johnson expressed pleasure at her Majesty’s 

riendly sentiments, and added that :— 


Great Britain and the United States, by the extended amd varied forms of 
commerce between them, the contiguity of portions of their possessions, and 
the similarity of their language and laws, are drawn into contrast and inti- 
mate intercourse at the same time. They are, from thégame causes, exposed 
to frequent occasions of misunderstanding, only to be averted by mutual 
forbearance, So eagerly are the people of the two countries engaged 
throughout almost the whole world in the pursuit of similar commercial 
enterprises, accompanied by natural rivalries and jealousies, that, at first 
sight, it would almost seem that the two Governments must be enemies, or. 
at best, cold and calculating friends. So devoted are the two nations 
throughout ali their dominion, and even iu their most remote territorial 
and colonial possessions, to the principles of civil rights and constitutional 
liberty, that, on the other hand, the superficial observer might erroneously 
count upon a continual concert of action and sympathy amounting to an 
alliance between them. Each is charged with the development of the 
progress and liberty of a considerable portion of the human race. Each, in 
its sphere, is subject to difficulties and trials not participated in by the other. 
The interests of civilisation and of humanity require that the two should be 
friends. 1 have always known and accepted it asa fact honourable to both 
countries that the Queen of England is a sincere and honest well. wisher to 
the United States. 1 have been equally frank and explicit in the opinion 
that the friendship of the United States towards Great Britain is enjoined by 
all = considerations of interest and of sentiment affecting the character 
of both. 


General Lee arrived at Richmond on the 15th, where he was en- 
thusiastically received both by the Unionists and Confederates. 
Lee's farewell order says that after four years of arduous service, 
marked by unsurpassed courage, the army had been compelled to 
yield to overwhelming numbers and resources, and had surrendered 
to avoid useless sacrifice of life. Official reports announce that Lee 
surrendered 26,000 men and 15% cannon. 

Secretary Seward and Mr. Frederick Seward were better, and it 

was thought that both would recover. 
_ Mr, William Hunter, who has been for many years Chief Clerk 
iniie Suste Department, had been appointed Acting Secretary of 
State pro tem, The necessity for the appointment of a new Secre- 
tary ot State, under the uncertainty ot the length of time which 
must elapse before Mr. Seward can resume official duties, had begun 
to be discussed at Washington. Mr. Preston King and Mr. Charles 
Sumner were named as the probable successors to the office. 


It is reported from Richmond that Mr, Jefferson Davis and his 
Cabinet had reached Augusta, and established a Government there, 
reparatory toa flight to the Trans- Mississippi department, My, 
Davis had issued a proclamation from Danville on the 4th, declaring 
that he would never, while life remained to him, abandon the con. 
test for the independence of the South. 
The formal restoration of the Federal flag over the ruins of Fort 
Sumter by General Anderson took place on the I4th ult. Speeches 
were made by General Anderson and Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, 


THE ASSASSINATION OF MR, LINCOLN.=STATE OF POPULA: 
FEELING. 
The New York correspondent of the Daily News thus describes the 
state of public feeling consequent on the assassination of the late 
President :— 


Early in the morning of the 15th of April, when people were not as yet 
fully aware of the murder of the President, crowds wended their wey, as 
usual, to business; but once it become generally known that the Chief of the 
nation was dead, and that poor, maimed Mr. Secretary Seward was lying at 
the point of death, with his throat cut, stores were closed, public buildings 
were shut, whilst the banks and boards of brokers instantly ceased ali com). 
mercial transactions. Flags were hung at half mast, entwined with cra 
People formed in groups, denouncing the rebellion.” Speeches were m¢ ie, 
and at one time it seemed that serious disturbances might ensue. Those 
known to be sympathisers with the South were forced to secrete themselves, 
Several persons were badly beaten because they scemed to rejoice ar 
the dreadful event which had cast such a gloom over the people, 
One man only escaped with his life because there was no rope at hand to 
hang him with. On the cars, in the ferry-boats, on the omnibuses, m1 Who 
seemed indifferent to the crime were assaulted, and forced to denounce ® the 
diabolical act. Places, auch as the New York Hotel, looked upon by the 
people as a rendezvous for the Secessionists, were menaced. In short, it yas 
evident the anger of the masses was aroused. Now that the President was 
dead they realised how great a hold he had upon their hearts. Walking the 
streets, it was ominous to witness the pale faces and watchful glances of the 
people. There was a general feeling of grief, mingled with a 
desire for revenge. Speedily the whole city became enveloped jn 
crape. Ladies wore black rosettes upon their shoulders, and men 
had crape bound round their arms. The theatres were all closed, 
their posters and bills taken in or covered over with crape; all 
hung out announcements that they were closed on account of the President's 
death. In many places portraits or busts of Mr. Lincoln were set out on 
windows or on door-steps, hung about with the emblems of woe, The horses 
in the streets were draped in black. Never was seen before such spontaneous, 
such universal, mourning. People spoke the name of the assassin with 
loathing. in this respect all felt alike. I conversed with several persons 
who have been ardent supporters of, or at least sympathisers with, the 
Confederates, They one and all declared that this fearful crime, this devilish 
assassination, was the greatest misfortune which could have befallen the 
South. They realised that President Lincoln and Secretary Seward stood 
between the ultra-Radicals, the fanatical Abolitionists, and the subjugated 
Confederacy. Genera! Ewell, who happened to be in this place, en route for 
Fort Warren, Boston, where he is to be imprisoned, wrung his hands wisb 
shame and grief when he heard of the assassination. ‘ This,” said he, * wifi 
be visited upon the people of the South, none of whom would countenance 
so base a crime.” And herein, I fear, the General was right. To judge trom 
the temper evinced now from all sides, whence I have been enabled to obtain 
reliable information, there is but one sentiment, one desire—* revenge upon 
the people of the South.” General Butler and Dan. 8. Dickinson made 
speeches to crowds assembled in Wall-street, breathing vengeance ; 
and this sentiment met with full response in the angered heaits 
of the people. There was but one determination expressed : 
“We must punish, we must destroy, all traitors.” People openly rejoice at. 
the fact that President Johnson is known to hate the leaders of the ulmost- 
exterminated Confederacy, They say that, unlike Mr. Lincoln, he has 
private wrongs to avenge, and that he will deal with the South without. 
mercy, They quote a remark of his with every sign of approbation, Mr. 
Johnson not long since made the following observation :—‘ Were I President 
of the United States, by the Eternal God I would hang every traitor | 
caught!” Now that he has the power, the people here evidently hope be 
will make use of it. Alas for the South! his assassination has turned upom 
it the anger of a now-united North, and the result will doubtless prove ter- 
rible to many who would scorn the deed which has brought upon them such: 
menaces of punishment and retribution, 

The news of the assassination of Mr. Lincoln has created the utmost con- 
sternation in Richmond. Judge Ould, when he first heard the ili tidings, 
exclaimed, “ This is the worst blow the Confederacy has yet received. Lee's 
surrender is nothing to it.” General Lee was so affected that he shut him- 
self up, refusing to hear the horrible details. He is reported to have said 
that this last blow unnerved his already sickened mind and heart. The 
Federal soldiers, when they heard that the President had been killed, were 
with the greatest difficulty restrained from attacking the prisoners and 
the paroled Confederate officers. It is feared that in the country many 
persons will be killed by the infuriated negro soldiers, who worshipped Pre- 
sident Lincoln. The Confederate officers and soldiers confined in the Libby 
Prison, Richmond, passed resolutions that ‘* they were soldiers, and applauded 
no assassins,” 
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Confederate prisoners at Point Look-out and elsewhere also passed 
resolutions of abhorrence at Mr. Lincoln’s assassination and ex- 
pressing sympathy for his family. The people have been much 
gratified by the display of sympathy made by the authorities in, 
Canada and Nova Scotia. A message from the Governor of the 
latter province to the Legislature, recommending an adjournment, 
as a mark of sympathy, commanded the respect and gratitude of 
the Americans, and wes heartily acknowledged by the press of 
New York. 

In Canada, all the principal cities and towns, on the 19th, wore 
public signs of mourning. In many places religious services were 
held, the bells tolled, business was suspended during several hours, 
and or ata flag hoisted half-mast high to express the general 
sympathy. 

A letter of Booth’s, written several months ago, shows that he 
was plotting the capture of Mr. Lincoln, but gives no intimation 
that he contemplated assassination, A man named Suratt, who 
tuddenly disappeared from his home in Washington, was suspected 
of being the assassin of Mr. Seward. The female members of his 
family were arrested, and while the officers were in his house a man 
disguised and covered with mud, entered, and was also seized. Upon 
being confronted by Major Seward and the domestics he was at once 
recognised by them as tne one who made the assault. Many other 
arrests had been made in Washington, among them a number 
of the employ¢s of Ford's Theatre. There had also been arrests at 
Baltimore and Fortress Monroe; one of those arrested confessed 
that he was privy to a plot to kidnap, but not to murder, the 
President, and convey him to the South as a hostage. In con- 
sequence of evidence, elicited during the examinations of persons 
arrested in Washington, that Mr, Charles Sumner was intended to 
have been included in the assassinations on the night of the 14th 
ult., a strong guard had been placed around his house, 


by 
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THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE PoLES.—Pri 

has recently addressed a circular to the Russian ee aon pissin ys 
veighing against the conduct of the Poles. The circular states that tue 
Polish emigration does not cease its revolutionary intrigues, endeavouring to 
prevent the public mind in the kingdom of Poland from returning to repose 
and trying to induce public opinion in Europe to believe that the insur. 
rection is not yet suppressed. With this object the Paris committee has 
again sent agents to Warsaw, so as to reorganise a new revolutionary com- 
mittee, at least in appearance. This committee, which consists of five mem- 
bers, styled itself the National Government; but, as it had nevertheless 
been unable to effect anything, it had summoned two more conspirators from 
Paris—Danilowski and Sawa—in whose dexterity it had placed its last hope. 
The former was the commissary of the National Government in the Paris 
committee ; the latter was charged with the distribution of money and arms, 
Both these persons, however, with others whem they had recruited have 
been arrested in Warsaw, and brought before the courts. ¢ 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES.—Our commercial relations wi 
United States appear to have experienced a great contraction this gm 
Thus, in January, 1865, the value of the British exports to the United States 
was £739,739, as compared with £1,920,815 in January, 1864, and £1,437 584 
in January, 1863, ‘The value of the exports to the Southern ports was 
returned for January at £9554, as compared with £5679 for January, 1864 
and £5430 for January, 1863, It seems very doubtful, however, whether 
these figures really represent the trade done with the Southern Stites. The 
value of the exports of British and Irish produce and manuufactnres to t bis 
United States in 1864 was £16,704,080, 8 compared with £15,314,392 1 
1863 ; £14,827,870 in 1862; £9,064,504 in I86L; 221,667,065 in iegee 
£22,055,405 1 1859 ; £14,491 ,448 in 1858; 415,985,939 in 1857; £91 918, 108 
in 1856; £17,318,086 in 1855; £21,410,369 in ‘1854; £23,658427 in 1$53, 
£16,567,737 in 1852; £14,362,976 in 1851; and £14,591,961 in 1850, ‘The 
exports experienced a great check in the first year of the late rebellion ‘on the 
part of the Southern States, but revived progressively in 1862, 1863 4 
1864. It is possible enough that the depression observable at the commence 
ment of the current year may be more than recovered before its close, = 
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FLORENCE, THE NEW CAPITAL OF ITALY. 
Tue formal removal, on the 28th ult. of the King and Court 
to Florence constitutes that city the capital of Italy ; and, by his 
recent visit to Turin, and the method of conciliation adopted 
towards its people, the King has succeeded in ameliorating, if not 
in completely appeasing, that old jealousy of Piedmont against 
Tuscany which broke out very soon after the establishment of the 
kingdom of United Italy. Of that kingdom, however, Florence 
would seem to be the natural capital; for although Eternal Rome, 
dark, priest- haunted, unhealthy, has on her side much of the senti- 
ment and many of the traditions which would seem to point to her 
as the chief city of any Italy that could best appeal to the national 
regard, “Firenze la Gentile "the city of flowers and flower of 
cities—has also a rich inheritance in those records of civilisation and 
Jearning for which she is pre-eminent; and appeals to the Italian 


character by a beauty all her own and a climate the most de- | 


jightful in the world. Apart from her topographical position, 
Florence claims this high place in Italy 
that she sses a deep ingrained civilisation—the result 
of the foundations which were laid by her 
at a period when Rome itself was but obstructing the advance of 
mankind from barbarism, and perpetuating that misgovernment 
which the Florentines were endeavouring to abolish by their struggle 
after liberal institutions. The old civilisation and the commerce of 
the people with other nations have resulted ina marked difference 
between the Tuscan manners and those of the inhabitants of other 

rtions of Italy. With this fact the position of the city itself is 
intimately associated; for, though not the centre of the kingdom, 
Florence is the centre of the Italian population, and possesses, with 
this advantage, the most favourable site, in a military point of view, 
of any other city in Italy, being, in fact, more secure from a hostile 
coup-de-main than any of its sisters. 

There are two considerations, however, which are, perhaps, of 
equal importance to any of those mentioned; one is the fact 
that the language of Florence is that of Italian literature, 
and therefore that which must be adopted when the tongue 
of the nation becomes homogeneous. Piedmont, Lombardy, Venetia, 
Bologna, and Naples, all speak dialects of the Italian language, but all 
consider themselves heirs of that Tuecan literature of which Florence 
is the proper educational seat. Again, no city in Italy, except, 

rhaps, it be Venice, has such a provision of public buildings as 
Plorence—palaces which combine beauty, space, and thoze historical 
associations which are never without value. From the famous 
« Hall of the Five Hundred,” in the Palazzo Vecchio, where the free 
citizens once met to establish principles which have been reasserted 
in our day, to the ball-room in the Pitti Palace, where his Floren- 
tine subjects now meet the Re Galantuomo, the streets and squares 
are historical monuments. To use the words of a writer who dis- 
cussed the subject in 1860, “ Nature and art, past history and pre- 
sent convenience, agree in designating the City of Flowers (Firenze 
la Gentile) as the capital of Italy.” 

Florence, which is said to owe its origin to a colony of Roman 
soldiers, sent thither by Octavianus after the victory of Perugia, is 
divided into two unequal parts by the Arno, the larger portion of 
the city being on the north side ot the river, which is here from 100 
to 150 yards wide, and is crossed by four bridges and two suspen- 
tion-bridges, all within a few hundred yards of eachother. On each 
side of the river extends the famous quay, the Lungo 1’ Arno, the 
favourite lounge and promenade of the Florentine people, Around 
the numerous piazzas and squares filled with noble palaces extend 
the narrow but clean streets, their thick flagstones chiselled into 
grooves to prevent the slipping of horses’ feet; and the houses, 
mostly as handsome as the public buildings, are impressive from 
their architectural beauty, notwithstanding the lack of a sufficient 
number of windows, and consequently a somewhat gloomy external 
appearance, Of these palaces, one of the most remarkable is the 
Pitti, now the Royal residence and late that of the Grand Duke. 
This splendid edifice, which was begun by Brunelleschi in 
the fifteenth, and finished by Cosmo I. in the sixteenth, 
century, it was the palace of Luca Pitti, the formidable 
opponent of the Medici family, and contains one of the finest 
picture-galleries in Europe. Behind the palace, and extending 
from it south-west to the city wall, are the Boboli Gardens, first 
planned by Il Tribolo in 1550. They are laid out in long embowered 
walks, to afford protection from the sun during the heat of the day, 
and open glades for morning and evening amusements. Magnificent 
laurels, cypresses, yuccas, &c., form the chief natural ornaments of 
these gardens ; the artificial consist of statues, terraces, and vases, 
the former including four unfinished figures by Michael Angelo, said 
to have been intended for the tomb of Pope Julius II. The centre 
of the public life of Florence is the Grand Piazza, with its marble 
fountain and bronze statue of Cosmo I. ; but the most remarkable 
building in the city, and (of ite kind) in Europe, is the Duomo or 
Cathedral of St. Maria del Fiore. The dome of this stupendous 
edifice is the largest in the world, and is said to have excited the 
admiration and emulation of Michael Angelo. Its walls are of brick, 
incrusted with black and white marble, and ita floors are paved with 
the same material of various colours ; it is adorned, within and with- 
out, with statues from the works of the great masters, and the paint- 
ings are equally celebrated. The Duomo was commenced at the 
end of the thirteenth century by Arnolfo di Lapo, and was con- 
tinued by successive architects until its completion, in the fifteenth 
century, by Brunelleschi, who erected the stupendous dome. 

Opposite the cathedral are three bronze gates, one of which (the 
work of Ghiberti) Michael Angelo declared was worthy to be the 
gate of Paradise, They belong to the Church and Baptistery of 
San Giovanni. 

Of other public buildings the most remarkable is the Palazzo 
Vecchio, situated in a splendid square, adorned with a foun- 
tain and statues. This edifice is a square, massive structure, 
surmounted by a tall tower, from which a tolling bell used 
to call the citizens to arms in those fierce times when 
Guelph and Ghibelline struggled for pre-eminence. Between 
this place and the river stands the Palazzo Uffici, with its 
splendid arcades, forming three sides of an oblong court, 400 ft. 
long, and its various stores occupied by the glorious gallery of art 
and that fine Mogliabecchi library which has helped to make 
Florence famous, The other churches, the charitable institutions, 
and educational establishments are less interesting, because they 
are eclipsed by the famous structures already mentioned ; but in 
many of them there are splendid examples of sculpture and painting, 
hr the churches contain the tombs of the greatest men of Italian 

istory. 

Of he libraries, however, the Florentines have reason to be proud ; 
for, beside that just mentioned and numerous private collections, 
there is the Laurentinian, a long, lofty gallery, with beautiful 
windows of stained glass, and devoted to the reception of 9000 
ancient manuscripts; the Biblioteca Marucelliana, and the Biblioteca 
ticcordiana., Florence may well be called “the city of flowers ;” 
for, all around it, the country houses stand embowered in lovely 
gardens; while, in its two market-places, the Mercato Vecchio and 
the Mercato Nuovo, there is such rich variety of blooms that no 
visitor can wonder when he hears of the Florentines spending 
roore money on these floral treasures than any other people in the 
world, 

At present the city is nearly surrounded by the old wall, four 
miles and a quarter in circumference, and containing seven gates and 
two dilapidated fortresses, one on the north and one on the south of 
the city. It is now proposed by Signor Giuseppe Poggi, an engineer, 
to pull down this old wall and carry a splendid carriage-road and 
houlevard, dotted with trees avd lamp-poats, from the Porta Alla 
Croce, round by the north and west, to the Porta Romana, and 
erecting again beyond this garden-flanked hr | two rows of 
imposing edifices, the approaches of which shall debouch upon 
the road itself. At intervals there will be trees, seats, foun- 
tains, and statues of men eminent in the national history. 
ltaly never extausts her lists of glories, and she could fill the 
world’s piazzas with names worthy of perpetual record. From the 
Porta Romana, round by the south-east to San Nicolo, where the 
bills, soft and beautiful, but steep enough to bar passage to the 


from the fact | 


| intruder, forbid the continuation of the proposed streets, there 
will be a shaded carriage-way and a pleasant, umbrageous foot- 
path. This scheme has been accepted ; and though there has 
been a dispute between the Municipio and the Government as to the 
proprietorship of the Vaga Loggia, an open space of ground on the 
Lung’ Arno Nuovo, the Municipio has waived its rights, whatever 
they were, and further promised to pay the Government the sum of 
£000, The Government, on the other hand, is to give up all its 
claims to the walls and the land adjoining required for the pur- 
poses of Signor Poggi’s scheme, It is said that an English com- 
pany is prepared to commence building all the houses required, on 
condition of receiving from the Municipio a guarantee of six per 
cent on the outlay. 


AN OLD Grim ResET.—Apropos of Coroners, 1 went one night to see an 
actor more celebrated for his mises en scéne than his own personations play 
Hamlet, his best character. I met Wakley in the stalls. ‘ Holloa!" said 
1, * what brings you here, old boy ?""_ “They are going to murder ‘divine 


William,’ ” said the Coroner ; “ and I am here to preside at the inquest.” 


, | Not bad for a Coroner.—London Society. 
polished rulers | 


A QUARTER-PAST E1GHT.—One Sunday night recently a clergyman was 
preaching in Belfast, when a young man in the congregation, getting weary 
of the sermon, looked repeatedly at his watch. Just as he was examining 
his timepiece for the fourth or fifth time the pastor, with great earnestness, 
was urging the truth upon the consciences of his hearers, ‘ Young man,” 
said he, “ how is it with you?” Whereupon the young man with the gold 
repeater bawled out, in hearing of nearly the whole congregation, * A 
quarter-past eight.” As may be supposed, the gravity of the assembly was 
very much disturbed for a time. 

INTERNATIONAL REFORMATORY EXHIBITION, —The International Refor- 
matory Exhibition, which is to be held thismonth, at the Agricultural Hall, 
seems likely to prove the most curious of the many industrial exhibitions that 
have hitherto been opened in London. All the leading States of Europe and 
America will send specimens of their industrial works and of the workers 
themselves. Workshops will be fitted up in the hall for some 300 children, 
who will be employed there daily. The inaugural ceremony is to be con- 
ducted by the Prince of Wales; and the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, who is president of the Reformatory Refuge Union, will 
also take part in the proceedings. The exhibition will remain open only a 
single week—namely, from the 19th to the 27th inst. 


CATECHISM OF THE INCOME TAX.—The assessors of income tax in the 
Federal States of America are instructed to ask the following questions :— 
“Had your wife any income last year? Did any minor child of yours 
receive any salary last year ? Have you included in this return the income of 
your wife and the salary received by minor children ? Have you any Stocks, 
and what arethey? Is your report made on the basis of gold? Have you 
bought or sold Stocks or other property? Have you any United States’ 
Securities ? Do you return the premium on gold paid you as interest on 
United States’ Securities? Have you kept any book account? Is your 
income estimated or taken from your book? Have not the expenses, &c., 
claimed as deductions already been taken out of the amount reported as 
profits? Did you estimate any portion of your profits in making your 
returns for 1863? Was any portion treated as worthless, and, if since paid, 
have you included it in this return?” 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—The season this year opens under the most auspicious 
circumstances. Fully convinced that the most liberal policy is that which will 
render success at the Crystal Palace most certain, the directors, in announcing 
a uniform guinea season ticket, have put forward a list of attractions which 
may be truly said to be unequalled for their extent and character. Ten 
opera concerts, comprising the entire artistes of the Royal Italian Opera 
and Her Majesty's Theatre, will be given en Saturdays during the coming 
three months. The great flower show of the season will take place on 
Saturday, May 20. The great rose show, the German gymnastic féte, the 
Dramatic College féte, the archery fétes, with a grand pyrotechnic display, 
and many other great gatherings, including that of 5000 singers of the 
metropolitan schools, on Wednesday next, conducted by Mr. G. W. Martin, 
will also be held. When it is borne in mind, also, that the guinea season 
tickets admit to all the winter Saturday concerts, of which last year there 
twenty-six, besides the other days of the year, it will be seen what an ample 
store has been provided for the season ticket-holders during the coming 
twelve months. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the season 
tickets already taken out have greatly increased in number. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY,—Philologists and lovers of old English poetry 
(says the Reader) will be interested to hear of the discovery of a MS. of the 
fifteenth century of the “Speculum Humane Salvationis, or Myrrour of 
Human Salvacyon,” translated into English verse. This work furnished the 
text for one of the most famons block books, and is principally known on 
that account ; but up till the present time, we believe, no English transla- 
tion of it has been known. Had it been in any of our libraries it could 
hardly have escaped the researches of Warton and Park. The MS, in ques- 
tion was lately in the hands of Mr. Sams, of Darlington, and was purchased 
at the Cottle sale of MSS. by Mr. Ellis, of King-street. It is written on 
paper, and is apparently about the date of 1450. The following is a specimen 
of the language and versification :— 

The theves saule wt the saule of Crist 
Entrd in the lymbo the same day 

And the verray godhede contemplid 
Wt other seints thus the clerkes say 

And when the seints see our Lord Cst 
‘Thai left a full joyous cry 

Welcome our longe desired lord 
Vouching-sauf us to by 

This thing prefigured thre childer 
At Baboilygne in the ffonas 

When the fyre at the aungels entring 
To swete dewe turnyd was 

For if the aungels presenae to the childer 
In the fire refrgery made 

Wele more myght our Lord Crist 
In helle the aeiats glade 


Fosstt REMAINS OF THE ELEPHANT OF MALTA,—The explorations of 
Dr. Adams among the cave deposits and alluvial soils of these islands hav® 
been lately crowned with such signal success that we think the public would 
be glad to be made acquainted with the leading facts. It will be remembered 
that Captain Spratt, the indefatigable and learned hydrographer of the Medi- 
terranean, was the first to bring to light the remains of the remarkable fossil 
elephant of Malta (Elephas melitenis) by his explorations in the Zebbug Cave 
in 1859, Since that time Dr. Adams has been unremitting in his exertions 
to discover more traces of this extinct species, and has been fortunate enough 
to find them in many new localities in Malta. He has just met with its teeth 
in great quantities in a cavern near Crendi. In another gap, evidently at one 
time the bed of a torrent, he has found the teeth and bones of thirty more 
individuals. These skeletons of old and young elephants are met with 
jammed between large blocks of stone, in a way that clearly shows that the 
carcases must. have been hurled into their present situation by violent floods 
or freshes. He has now brought together almost the complete skeleton of 
this wonderful little representative of an order of quadrupeds to which we 
had, until the fossil Maltese elephant appeared, applied the word gigantic. 
There can be no doubt, however, that it scarcely exceeded a small pony in 
height. 


RoyaL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—A meeting of this 
institution was held, on Thursday last, at its house, John-street, Adelphi— 
Earl Perey, M.P., in the chair. Mr, Lewis, the secretary, having read 
the minutes of the previous meeting, a reward of £13 was voted to 
the crew of the Whitby life-boat of the institution for putting off through 
a very heavy sea, and saving fifteen persons from the screw-steamer Ocean 
Queen, of Newcastle, which was wrecked on the rocks off Whitby on the 
19th ult. A reward of £5 was also voted to the crew of the life-boat of the 
institution stationed at Rosslaw, in the county of Wexford, for going off and 
rescuing the crew of six men from the Ingger Peep-o'-Day, of Wexford, which 
was totally wrecked, during a strong wind from the E.N.E., on the Dogger 
bank, off that place, on the 21st ult. Various other rewards were voted to 
the crews of some of the life-boats of the institution, and also to the crews 
of shore-boats and others, for saving life from shipwreck on the coast of the 
United Kingdom. Payments amounting to £800 were ordered to be made on 
various life-boat establishments. The meeting expressed their deepest regret 
to learn of the death of Admiral R. Fitzroy, F.R.S., and their sincere sym- 
pathy for his widow and children. The gallant Admiral had been a member 
of the committee of management of the institution for many years past, and 
was in every way a valuable coadjutor in its humane work. Lady Martin had 
forwarded to the institution acontribution of £100, in memory of her brother, 
the late Admiral Sir Henry Byam Martin, K.C.B. The Duke of Leeds had 
also sent the institution a liberal annual subscription of £10; and £7 1s, 3d. 
had likewise been received from the Rev. W. L. Beynon, M.A., after sermons 
preached by him in Seale Church, Surrey. During the past month the in- 
stitution had sent new life-boats to Sunderland and Dunbar, The cost of 
the Sunderland boat had been raised, in the town and county of Derby, by 
Thomas Roe, Esq.,the Mayor ; William Peat, Esq., and other friends. The 
life-boat was sent to Derby en route to its station, and a grand demonstration 
took place there on the 28rd ult., on the occasion of naming the boat. The 
insticution had also sent a new life-boat to New Quay, Cornwall, to replace 
one previously there which had become unfit for service. The several rail- 
way companies had, as usual, given readily {ree conveyances over their lines 
to the life-boats to their respective stations, The institution had sent a 
beautiful model of its life-boat and transporting-carriage to the naval de- 
partment of the South Kensington Museum. It was stated that the society 
was taking active steps to provide our seamen generally with a cheap and 
efficient life-belt for use on shipboard in cases of shipwreck. It should here 
be stated that much credit was aleo due to Mr. Charles Kilburn, of Richmond, 
tor publicly calling attention to the necessity of providing our seamen with 
acheap and handy life-belt on his own plan. The proceedings then ter- 
minated. 


MON ACADEMY.” 

Ir I had been an enthusiastic art-eritic | should have spent a 

considerable portion of my time during the past few weeks in 
walking up flights of stairs into varnish-smelling rooms, inepecting 
acres of coloured canvas, getting smears of paint upon my gloves, 
listening to conversations about lights, and middle distances, and 
handling, and tone, and colour, and chisroscuro, and touch, and 
feeling, and new schools, and flesh tints; should have ecorned 
delights, and spent laborious days in persuading myself that I was 
attaining the hight-art faculty; and, withal, should have spent 
many pleasant hours in come of the most agreeabie company in the 
world. In a word, I should have gone “ the round of the studios.” 
_ Had I been only a fashionable connoisseur, I should have looked 
in, in an amateur sort of patronising way, at one or two well-known 
painting-rooms, and, having there picked up a little easily-acquired 
information about the forthcoming exhibition, should have bought 
a pair of fresh, maize-coloured kid gloves, put on my shiny hat and 
my patent-leather boots, and repaired to meet the rest of the 
fashionable world at the private view which precedes the public 
display of the pictures of the Royal Academy. 

Being (thank goodness!) neither enthusiastic critic nor fashion- 
able connoisseur, find myself amidst a crowd of visitors on the 
steps leading to the black door in front of the National Gallery on 
Monday in the present week ; and, though I may not have many 
opportuuities for improving my acquaintance with high-class art, [ 
have ample scope for the observation of both high and middle class 
(human) nature. When I say scope, the word cannot be taken to 
mean space ; for, although J remark, with a deep and abiding thank- 
fulness, that there is a slight collapse of those skirts in which 
beauty, when adorned, was lately adorned the utmost, there is still 
a redundancy sufficient to blockade all approaches to the principal 
pictures (that Royal wedding is eclipsed by clouds of crinoline and 
mountains of muslin), and to strike terror into the hearts of belated 
art-correspondents of the daily and weekly press. 

Fortunately for me, I have nothing whatever to do with 
the pictures; and, though I sympathize equally with the 
artist whose immortal work is hung below the line and can 
only be seen by glimpses during the intervention of male 
legs, and with him whose noble performance is raised to that 
precise point where the light turns it into a sort of daguerreotype 
only to be seen by crick-necked spectators, I am able to devote 
myself to the only amusement compatible with personal ease and a 
study of the latest fashions, If one could only sit down—but, of 
course, it must be very well known by this time that there are 
people who come here early in the day on purpose to occupy all 
the seats ; a never look at any of the pictures, except such as 
are occasionally revealed to them after an eclipse by human backs ; 
and they never stir an inch from their post except to gather their 
skirts away from unwary feet. Why these ladies should undergo 
so much to effect so little I am unable to determine, unless they are 
really engaged by fashionable West-End establishments to report 
upon the most effective combinations of female attire. I cannot 
think, either, why “the fair sex” (I beg your pardon, 
Madam; I don’t mean you; and you needn’t look so spite- 
fully at me, for I wouldn’t discommode you for the world, 
though you have taken the end seat and are in everybody's way)— 
I can’t think, I say, how these dear creatures can bear to listen to 
all the loudly-whispered criticisms on their personal appearance 
in which passers-by indulge. It is something, at any rate, to be 
able to see so many fresh faces and bright colours, apart from those 
vivid hues upon the walls ; and to the silent lounger the comments 
that come floating upon the general buzz of voices are wonderfully 
illustrative, 

“ Pretty tiddy-iddy sing. Isn’t ehe a darling, Carry? Real and 
ideal. Why, she’s better than all the fairies!” “Ah, yes! won- 
derful place, Spain—ah—awfully jolly to see a bull-fight, though. 
Wonder what Mr. Knox would say to that?” “What the doose ! 
King—look 'ere,’Arry! King Nut—K, N, U,T, Oh! I’m blest if 
it don’t mean Kernoot. You know—cove that ordered the waves to 
go back.” “Ah! it was a pity to come to-day ; so many persons 
here ; but then, you see, Augusta goes away to-morrow, and I was 
obliged to bring her. How are the gurls? Lovely pictures this 
year; oh, charming!” “I say—by Jove, you know—look at this 
girl with the Roman fellah; one of Millais’; by Jove, you know, 
she’s got a better moustache than you can grow, Syd.” “ Portrait 
of Author of ——, and a deuced good sensation advertisment too,” 
“ Habet ! and not a bad habit either, eh: see the joke? Ha! Ha!” “Nice 
girl that one with the roses? Oh! toes—zggular beetle crushers, by 
Jove.” “ Dear little thing—do look, Pa—ien’t it just like our Polly, 
and that boy the very look of Will?” 

These are the scattered flotsam and jetsam of speech borne 
on the waves of sound, as | sit watching the visitors pass 
round and round, One figure alone stands unmoved by the 
surging of skirts, and he sturdily regards a picture through a 
catalogue rolled into a high-art telescope. I am convinced 
that he can see nothing whatever. I am equally certain that he 
wouldn't understand anything about it if he did. He is a preten- 
tious humbug, and I should like to bonnet him. Artist, or dear 
friend of the artist, must that placid individual be who stoops to 
examine a square foot of canvas obscured by a large overhanging 
frame. Never since he was a boy and “gave a back” has he been 
so near determination of blood to the head. Why doesn’t somebody 
fly the garter? Only just in time has he regained his feet, or that 
short-sighted lady with the double gold eye-glass would have gone 
over him and pitched head foremost into Central Africa, She is 
but the advanced guard of a cohort of crinoline, and he is swept 
away, the telescopic critic is swept away, and I am swept away too, 
and go and cool myself amongst the sculpture. 


RAPHAEL'S CARTOONS have been removed from Hampton Court to the 
South Kensington Museum. A special carriage, drawn by six horses, and an 
enormous case were prepared. The removal was personally superintended 
by Captain Fowke, R.E., and Captain Festing, R.E., with a detachment of 
Sappers, and the operation was carried out with entire success, 

Fish REARING.—The objection which has been raised to the turning of 
young fry into the River Thames just as they begin to feed, as likely to 
become victims of the fish of prey, has been fully removed by the com- 
mitteee of the Thames Angling Preservation Society, who, by the Liberal 
aid of the Board of Thames Conservancy, have adapted a pond and water- 
course near Sunbury Lock to place the small fry in until they have arrived 
at a sufficient growth to defend themselves. Already 12,000 Thames and 
other trout, and upwards of 20,000 salmonid, all in a healthy condition, 
hatched by the society’s apparatus at Hampton, have been placed in the 
breeding pond. Another pond, near the above, at Pecker's Ait, has been 
granted by the conservators for the purpose of rearing jack, perch, and other 
fish. These improvements or aids to the fishery of the City waters will be 
hailed with satisfaction by the Thames anglers, and the erection of fish- 

3 at Teddington and Moulsey, together with the opening of the weira 
when the fish are heading up, are of paramount importance to the upper 
portion of the river, as helping to make all parts of the Thames alike for the 
purposes of angling. The large quantity of small fry that may now be seen 
in the river affords the strongest evidence of the prospective favourable 
results from fish hatching and preservation ; and in a water like the Thames, 
which is open to rich and poor alike freely to angle in it, and thus affording 
a healthy and harmless recreation, and procuring wholesome food to the 
working men of the metropolis, the efforts of the Thames Angling Pre- 
servation Society are of a praiseworthy character, 


THE FASHIONS. 


Tuerr have been few alterations in the fashions, either of shapes 
or trimmings, during the past month, although materials have 
varied with the sudden disappearance of the cold weather and the 
advent of bright warm sunny days. It is still en regle to wear dress 
and paletot of the same material, and there is still reason to think 
that the fashion will continue durivg the summer, especially for all 
such materials as alpacas, mohairs, and other light woollen fabrics, 
White lenos, with broad coloured stripes and trimmed with ribbons 
of the same colour, are amongst the prettiest of summer dresses; and 
mohairs, in grey, brown, and fawn-colour, are much worn, Quiet 
colours are, indeed, the fashion, as may be seen by the new grena- 
dines, which are often of a sort of neutral tint with patterns of very 
emall bouquets or detached flowers brocaded over them in brighter 
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tints, In most cases it may be said that the trimming should be 
of the same colour as the pattern, 

A fashionable material is granité, a sort 
shades of the same colour, and made in light brown, fawn, 
violet, and grey. Demi-toilet dresses for the summer are made, 
young ladies, with only i 
to wear out of doors, with a white boddice and sleeves beneath. 
The most fashionable, and perhaps the prettiest, trimming for such 
dresses is guipure Cluny, strips of insertion, composed of this mate- 
rial, being placed over strips of coloured ribbon for trimming the 
white boddices. Small jackets without sleeves are still much worn, 
Black guipure and steel beads and ornaments are as fashionable in 
trimmings as they were last month ; while both paletots and dresses 
are profusely ornamented with enterie, A 
effective short paletot is made of silk, trimmed down the back from 
the waist with a full, picked-out ruche, a shorter ruche being placed 
on each side, and the sleeves, neck, and pockets bring trimmed in 
the same manner. a 

Gold spangles, both on bonnets and veils, are the latest fashion 
for the spring, the edge of the short round veils being often trimmed 
with a Gold bead fringe. Altogether these spangled bonnets have 
a very dazzling appearance, 
season the outside of the strings are also trimmed with a narrow 
ribbon fulled on to the broader string. The long ribbons at the 
back of the bonnet are going out of fashion, their 
by a tulle veil or fall worn at the back as well as in front, and conceal- 
ing the collar. Straw trimmings are also very fashionable, and the 


a sort of chéné woollen of two 
blue, 
for 


straw flowers, leaves, and fancy ribbons are very light and graceful, | 


Sometimes there ia no crown at all toa fancy straw bonnet, but 
festoons of straw plaita across the hair at the back; others have 
white and black feather trimming tipped with straw for crowns. 
Black crin (horsehair) bonnets are trimmed with straw ribbons and 
oats, with a little black lace introduced. Straw birds and butterflies 
are also to be seen on young ladies’ hats. On black and white tulle 
bonnets steel ornaments are so arranged as to have the effect of a 
comb on the back hair—in fact, pearls, satin beads, steel, gold, and 
straw, are all fashionable trimmings upon bonnets this season. 

The first toilet in our Engraving represents a robe of Pekin 
taffetas, with white and lilac stripes, ornamented with a full ruche, 
put on to form a tunic, four or five inches from the bottom of the 
skirt. This ruche crosses at the waist at the back, and is carried 
down the back of each sleeve and round the wrist, Another ruche 
is carried completely down the front of the dress and festooned at 
the bottom. The head-dress is a coiffure grecque, composed of 
mauve bandelettes, 

Oar second figure shows a plain but singularly effective casaque, 
the skirt of which is pleated in at the waist at the back, while 
the front is cut in a single piece, The back is plain, and fits 
loosely to the figure. ‘The sleeves are made with epaulettes and 
buttons, to be used with loops when desired, The ornaments are 
a sash trimmed with passementerie, which is placed in the front, 
en senorita, and tied behind with long ends, 

Our third toilet is a plain, elegant walking-dress of blue silk. 
The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a flounce of the same ma- 
terial, pleated on and trimmed at each edge with black lace, and a 
grelot ornament on each pleat. The body is formed with three 
basques, each of which is trimmed with lace, the ornaments in 
the centre corresponding with those on the skirt. The shoulder- 
seams are trimmed in the same way, the trimming forming a 
point behind at the neck. A straight sleeve, open to the elbow, 
with trimmings of the same kind, 

Bonnet of white tulle, with lilies of the valley and blue ribbons 
to match the dress, 


ADMIRAL FITZROY. 

Tur public have lost a valuable eervant, and humanity a friend 
unwear.ed in his efforts to save life, in the death of Admiral Robert 
Fitzroy, the head of the Meteorological Department of the Board of 
Trade, who committed suicide on Sunday morning. The sad event 
took place at Lyndhurst House, Norwood, Surrey, The unfortunate 
gentleman had been for several days in a very low state; but 
nothing particular was apprehended by his friends, who considered 
the marked change in his manners owing only to over study, and 
this, no doubt, has been the cause of the catastrophe. On Sunday 
morning, about half-past nine o’clock, he repaired to his dressing- 
room, for the purpose, as was supposed, of getting ready for church, 


askirt and band, and a half-fitting paletot | : 
| his throat cut in a frightful manner, and close by him a razor, 


simple but | 


In the newest bonnets of the present | 


ace being taken | 
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He, however, was absent longer than was anticipated, and, upon 
some of the inmates going to ascertain the cause, they found the 
door of his dressing-room ) Ae ey from the inside. This, as might 
be expected, created some alarm. A low gurgling noise was heard, 
as if the gallant Admiral had been seized with a fit, A forcible 
entrance was made, when the unfortunate gentleman was found with 


smeared with blood. Medical aid was at once sent for, and every- 
thing that surgical skill could devise was done ; but he survived only 
two hours, 

The unfortunate Admiral was the youngest son of the late 
General Lord Charles Fitzroy, by his second marriage with Lady 
Frances Anne Stewart, eldest daughter of Robert, first Marquis of 
Londonderry. He was born July 5, 1805, entered the Navy in October, 
1819, and obtained his commission as Lieutenant in September, 
1824, After serving on the Mediterranean and South American 
stations, he became, in August, 1828, Flag-Lieutenant to Rear- 


THE LATE ADMIRAL ROBERT FITZROY.—(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


Admiral Robert W. Otway, at Rio Janeiro, and obtained his com- 
mission as Commander in November of the same year. He was 
employed as Commander and Captain of the Beagle, from 1828 
to 1836, in important hydrographical operations in South America 
and elsewhere, ing on surveys and a chain of meridional dis- 
tances round the globe, In 1843 he was appointed Governor of 
New Zealand, which appointment he held three years, being 
recalled home owing to the disturbed state of the colony, 
Previously to going to New Zealand he was elected, in 1841, 
M.P, for the city of Durham, The deceased officer obtained 
the rank of Captain Dec. 3, 1834; became a Rear-Admiral 
on the reserved half pay Feb, 4, 1857, and Vice-Admiral Sept. 
12, 1863, Admiral Fitzroy’s scientific researches in meteoro- 
logy have procured him the highest reputation in that branch 
of science. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, a Fellow 
of the Asiatic Society, and many other learned bodies, The late 
Admiral Fitzroy was twice married, first in December, 1836, to Mary 
Henrietta, second daughter of the late Major-General O’Brien, 
which lady died in the spring of 1852, and secondly, in April, 1854, 
to Maria Tabetie, daughter of the late Mr. J, H. Smyth, of Heath 
Hall, Yorkshire, who survives him. He leaves a son and two 
daughters by his first marriage, The Admiral’s only sister is 
married to Lord Dynevor, 
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UPPINGHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Tue town of Uppingham, Rutland, was, on Thursday, the 27th ult, 
the scene of a very interesting ceremony. On that day the new 
chapel in connection with the Grammar School was formal] 
opened, the officiating clergymen on the occasion being the Bishop 
of Peterborough, the Dean of Ely, and the Rev. Chancellor Wales 
Rector of Uppingham. A large number of clergymen and 
gentry from various parts of the country were also present, and the 
day’s proceedings were of the most interesting and satisfactory cha- 
racter. Uppingham Grammar School is one of the most ancient 
educational institutions in the country, having been founded by 
Archdeacon Johnson in 1583, The school has had various fiuc- 
tuations of prosperity and decline, the highest number of scholars 
step to 1853 having been, it is believed, ninety-nine, and the 
lowest twenty-five; the average for several years having been from 
forty to fifty. In 1853, however, the Rev. Edward Thring, M.A. 
succeeded to the head mastership, and shortly afterwards commenced 
the introduction of a new system of Fagen ay ag and tuition which 
have been attended with the happiest results in the great expansion 
of the usefulness of the institution, the number of boys having 
increased to the number of 280. This result is entirely due to the 
excellent system introduced by Mr. Thring, and to his own 
exertions and those of the efficient staff of masters by whom 
he has surrounded himself. The increase in the attendance 
of scholars made new buildings necessary, and an effort to 
obtain these was commenced some years since, and has now reached 
asuccessful end. Mr. Thring commenced the work by addressing a 
statement, explanatory of his system, to the governors of theschool ; 
and, in reference to this document, we may remark that we have 
seldom met with a more intelligent, earnest, and lucid statement of 
what ought to be the aims and modus of public-school education: 
The work which Mr. Thring and his colleagues have accomplished, 
and are now accomplishing, at Uppingham, cannot fail to attract a 
large measure of public interest in connection with the important 
question of education; for, in the present temper of the public 
mind, interested in our national education, the recent growth 
of Uppingham School becomes a matter of much interest, 
That growth is remarkable not only in itself, but especially 
as the result of an experiment founded on a principle, 
In 1853, when the Rev. Edward Thring, M.A., educated 
at Eton, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, was ap- 
pointed to the head mastership, he entered upon his task 
with a strong conviction that the business of a school is to 
teach every boy in school, to care for the moral and physical 
welfare of every boy out of school, and in both spheres 
to provide every boy with the means of healthy life and 
growth. These are simple principles; but what is readily 
acknowledged is not always acted upon. From them Mr. Thring 
deduces the system which he has fully explained in a recently- 
mblished work on “Education and School.” If every boy is to 
taught, each class must be neither too large for one master to 
manage nor too heterogeneous in attainment to profit by uniform 
teaching ; in the former case no boy is really taught, the overtaxed 
master being able to attend to little beyond discipline and routine, 
while in the latter the dull are sacrificed to the clever or the clever 
to the dull. Experience alone can show how many boys a master 
can manage. Dr. Temple, in his evidence, fixes the number at 
twenty-six, Mr. Thring had previously fixed it at twenty-five, 
provided the boys are fairly equal. This equality can only be 
attained by an adequate number of classes, Mr. Thring considers 
that twelve classes are sufficient to provide for the various attain- 
ments of boys between the ages of nine and nineteen. The minimum 
requisite size, then, for the efficient working of a public school is 
about 300 boys, And it should not be allowed much to exceed this, 
or the number of classes will become too great, unless the expedient 
of parallel forms be resorted to. It is not less evident that the super- 
intendence of 300 boys, with their masters, is as much as, in 
addition to the work of his own house and class, can reasonably be 
intrusted to one man, 

Again, if each boy is to be cared for out of school, he must be 
known as an individual, not lost in a herd, This can only be secured 
by limiting the number of boarders in each master's house, Mr, 
Thring commenced his career at Uppingham by giving up his ex- 
clusive right to take boarders, and limiting himeelf to thirty boys, 
whilst he allowed the other masters to take the same number, Thus, 
every boy is personally known to a master, and, what is equally impor- 
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tant, to a master’s wife ; while 
such an income is secured to the 
masters as to give them that per- 
manent interest in their work 
which is necessary to stability. . 

Lastly, if each boy is to be 
free to grow, he must have the 
liberty which our public schools 
have traditionally enjoyed, but 
liberty guarded as carefully as 
possible from danger. There is 
no need, in Mr, Thring’s opinion, 
that boys should be exposed to 
trials and temptations harder 
than those which they will have 
to endure as men. A separate 
study to retire to, a separate 
sleeping-place, and a plentiful 
supply of means for occupation 
in all those pursuits in which it 
is good for boys to employ and 
enjoy themselves, are mere 
matters of machinery ; but they 
are, nevertheless, essentials of a 

school. 

Such is the theory in brief 
upon which Uppingham School 
has been conducted by Mr. 
Thring. It will be perceived 
that it requires a large outlay, 
Its realisation is now almost, 
complete. Hight houses, each 
containing thirty boys, and two 
containing fifteen (to which an- 
other is soon to be added), are 
now at at work, in the building 
of which about £30,000 have 
been expended by the masters, 
A gymnasium, cricket pavilion, 
fives-courts, workshop for car- 
pentry and turning, and mu- 
geum (in the old school-room) 
have also been provided. In 
1863 the new school-buildings 
(seen to the right in our En- 
graving) were opened, contain- 
ing a large school-room for 300 
boys, and below an arcade, a 
class-room for the head master, 
and alibrary. Of the cost of 
this building, which was £5500, 
the governors contributed from 
the trust funds £2500 and the 
masters the remaining £3000, 
The new chapel, opened on 
Thursday, the 27th ult., has 
been built by subscription, “A 
Friend” heading the list with 
a donation of £1000. About 
£6000 have been already ex- 
pended on the chapel, and it is 
estimated that £3000 are still 
required for the completion of 
the internal woodwork and 
organ-gallery, and of the spire, 
in accordance with the designs 
ot the architect, G. E, Street, 
Esq. The chief characteristic 
of the building is ita remark- 
able solidity, and consequent 
grandeur, strikingly in contrast 
with the thin and unbuttressed 
walls of much modern archi- 
tecture. The open roof is espe- 
cially fine, The chapel is built 
to accommodate 300 boys, with 
the masters and their families, 
or about 400 in all, 

The style of architecture 
adopted for the chapel (the in- 
terior of which is shown in our 
Engraving) is Early Decorated, 
The interior area is 100 ft. long 
by 30 ft. wide, and on the open- 
ing ‘day 400 persons were seated 
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in the nave, The building is of 
a most substantial charactcr, 
the massive walls being further 
strengthened by very bold but- 
tresses on each side of each 
window, The only entrance is 
on the north side, at the west 
end, and the interior imme- 
diately on entering is very im- 
posing, The east window is of 
tive lights, with a profusion of 
tracery, consisting of trefoils, 
quatrefoils, a double quatrefoil, 
&c, The easternmost window 
in the south wall is of three 
lights, with trefoil and quatre- 
foil tracery. This has been 
filled with painted glass, the 
gift of the sorrowing parents of 
a boy who died at the school. 
The pictures it contains repre- 
sent the Resurrection. West- 
ward of this window the wall 
is pierced with two quatrefoils 
in a circular-headed recess, 
which is deeply _ splayed, 
the whole under plain drip- 
stones. On each side of these 
diminutive lights is an exqui- 
sitely-wrought canopy, and 
below slender shafts for sup- 
porting statues. The nave on 
this side is lighted by four 
windows of two lights each, 
with a quatrefoil in the head, 
There are corresponding win- 
dows in the north wall, The 
west wall is enriched with a 
splendid example of a rove or 
wheel window, and below are 
three single trefoil-headed lights. 
The pulpit is exceedingly rich ; 
the material is alabaster, inter- 
mixed with Derbyshire, Irish, 
and Italian marbles; each face 
has trefoil-headed openings. The 
lectern is executed in brass; an 
eagle supports the desk. The 
sedilia of four seats and the 
piscina in the south wall are of 
alabaster, with the exception of 
the shafts, which are of ser- 
pentine marble, In the north 
wall are corresponding seats 
and a credence, The altar 
is of perforated oak, and its 
cloth is extremely rich, having 
been ingeniously worked by 
hand in Belgium. The reredos, 
which has not yet been erected, 
will be an extraordinary speci- 
men of the carver'’s art. The 
chancel is divided from the nave 
by a dwarf stone screen, the 

tar being approached by seven 
steps, in flights of three, two, 
and two, at irregular distances, 
The floor is laid with encaustic 
tiles of varicus patterns, inter- 
mixed with black and white 
marble, the chancel floor being 
very rich, The open roof, of 
Memel timber, is one of the 
most effective features of the 
interior, The chapel will be 
connected with the recently- 
built school by an open porch 
having a groined ceiling, over 
which will be the vestry, On 
the north side, partly in the 
wall, will be a round tower and 
spire about 90 ft. high, which 
will be ascended by a spiral 
staircase, and by which the 
vestry will be entered. 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 257. 
A CHANGED HOUSE, 

Densety packed was the House of Commons when Gladstone 
rose to deliver his Budget speech ; but as we glanced around we 
could not help being conscious of the absence of several members 
who for years have seldom or never been absent on Budget nights, 
but whom we shall never see here again. First and foremost, 
Cobden’s seat was occupied by a stranger—not technically a stranger, 
but a strange member ; and, as we looked towards this place and 
saw it thus occupied, we felt an electric pang, and remembered the 
pensive words of the Hebrew singer, ‘The place that knew him 
shall know him no more for ever.” For many years Cobden sat in 
that seat just below the gangway. He never had any occasion to 
secure it beforehand—it was always either left vacant for him, or, 
if occupied, was ceded to him when he arrived. Scores of times 
have we seen this done. Indeed, no member ever thought of 
keeping that seat when Cobden was present, ‘There was, too, 
another face missing on this occasion—that of the good, 
honest, and independent Sir H. Willoughby. He used to sit 
exactly opposite Mr, Cobden—on the same seat, as one may 
say, but on the other side of the house; and for many years he sat 
in this place—was seldom, indeed, absent from it, and never on 
Budget nights, for he, too, was a financial critic, and an able one; 
but him also Death has snatched away from us since Gladstone 
last year made his financial statement, We missed, likewise, Mr. Kerr 
Seymour, who was also a notable man in his way, and useful, He 
it was, a3 our readers well remember, who, though a Conservative, 
supported at once the French ‘lreaty, and thus did much to weaken 
the opposition to that famous measure, He was not in his place 
last year when the Budget was opened ; but he was alive then, and 
there was still hope of his life; but he isdead now. Ourreadera will 
forgive us for alluding to these losses, It is impossible not to think 
of them when we glance round the house on occasions like these, 
The House of Commons was to us on that Thursday night alto- 
gether a changed House; we were painfully conscious of a loss of 
life and power to the House—a loss which it seemed to us then, and 
seems to us now, can never be replaced, at least not in our time, 


GLADSTONE, 


to us to be scarcely up to the mark when 
he rose to speak. He looked paler than usual, and, to our mind, 
somewhat depressed and uneasy. Certainly he did not proceed to 
his work with his usual alacrity, neither was he lively as usual for 
at least the first half hour or more of his speech, He was clear and 
forcible as ever, but his statement was not irradiated by fancy nor 
illustrated by figures—figures of speech we mean—nor, in short, so 
dramatic as some of his former Budget harangues have been, He 
seemed to be listless, labouring at an unpleasant task rather than 
performing a pleasant duty. And yet he had a good tale to tell, a 
handsome balance in hand to dispose of, and another great triumph 
of his financial system to announce. What was it, then, that 
depressed him? Well, the cause of his depression is not, we think, 
far to seek, Mr. Gladstone is very sensitive, and we cannot doubt 
that Cobden’s death, so recent as it is, affected him, for one thing, 
whilst the dire news from America, which had then just arrived, so 
dreadful as a mere present fact and so portentous for the future, 
could not but add to his depression. 
ROUTS THE MALTESE, 

But as he got on he warmed to his work, and, though he was not 
all through his speech so lively, so imaginative, so eloquent as we 
have known him to be on former occasions, when he came to grap le 
with the malt tax, as a mere debater he was quite himself. is 
part of his speech was evidently meant to be his strong point. For 
many months he has been surrounded by a cloud of Cossacks 
pricking him on every side, and every now and then rushing 
down upon him in compact force as if they would overwhelm and 
take his camp by, storm ; and now he had come out in panoply 
complete to meet them in open field, and to wrestle with them and 
rout them once and for ever. And hedidit; and did it in the most 
artistic style. Nothing, indeed, was ever better done. It was 
beautiful to see how he enfolded them in the coils of his inexorable, 
unanswerable, triumphant logic. The Trojan Laocoon and his 
sons were not more effectually crushed and strangled by the fearful 
serpents which came out of the sea than were these crowing and 
conceited “ Maltese” by the masterly reasoning of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 


Mr. Gladstone ap 


HOW THEY TOOK IT, 


And they were all there. “Sir Fitzroy Kelly, their leader, who 
himself assumes to be a great Jogician, was there. Lord John 
Manners, too, was present ; and so were Bentinck and Morritt. In 
short, the whole phalanx was in position. Kelly sat on the front 
Opposition bench, as usual, with his hat well over his forehead, 
looking down upon the ground, as his wont is, calm, cold, and im- 
perturbable, Nothing moves the honourable and learned gentle- 
man. He is too old—and, we might say, too hardened—a lawyer to 
show or feel emotion. Besides, what cares he for the malt-tax 
question—or any other question, for the matter of that? He takesit up, 
as he does all other questions that he meddles with, and as all other 
lawyers take up questions in the House or elsewhere, because by it 
he hopes to rise to place, and power, and profit; and, at last, to 
that ultimatum, that topmost pinnacle of a lawyer's ambition—the 
woolsack and the great seal. The malt tax, or Azeem Jah, is all 
the same to him. Not so, however, Lord John Manners; 
he beieves in the abolition of the malt tax. And, if 
ever he should be Chancellor of the Exchequer--which he 
is hardly likely to be—would repeal it at all risks if he could, And 
he is no lawyer, but an English gentleman, who can feel, and cares 
not to hide his feelings, though, like all high-born English gentle- 
men, he is not demonstrative. Whilst the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was speaking, Lord John eyed him closely through his 
glass, occasionally smiled a grim smile, and now and then, as he 
felt the grip of the Chancellor's logic, fidgeted, frowned, and shifted 
his position. Bentinck, as he sat on the front bench below the 
gangway, stretching out his long legs, looked, as he always does, as 
if he were sedulously attempting to peer into something that he did 
not quite understand, and this was, we imagine, what he was really 
doing on that Thursday night, for the wide sweep of Gladstone's logic 
must have gone far beyond the horizon of Mr, Bentinck’s mental 
vision. Albeit, he surely must have felt that his own financial 
system, if system it may be called, was somehow or other 
tumbling into ruins. What Disraeli’s thoughts were it is impossible 
to divine, for during the two hours and a half which the 
Chancellor of the equer occupied, the leader of the Opposition 
never moved a limb or a muscle, but sat all that while motionless 
as a statue, And yet he must have had thoughts, if we could but 
have got at them. Did he grieve or rejoice in his heart as he saw 
the Chancellor ager sep routing these troublesome “ Maltese?” 
Rejoice, pa, rather than sorrow, if the truth could be known; 
for well does Mr, Disraeli know—no man better—that if he were to 
come into power to-morrow it would not be possible for him to 
satisfy, at a loss to the revenue of some six million of money, these 
unreasonable men. This melt-tax — is one of the difficulties 
in his way to power, and he could hardly sorrow deeply to see it so 
ably dealt with and pushed out of the way. Perhaps he was pain- 
fully envious of his great antagonist’s success, and chewing the cud 
of mournful reflections on past epochs in his history when, if he 
had but taken the tide at food, he might have been a leader in the 
van of progress, instead of being now “ bound in shallows ” in a crazy 
ship, with an incompetent, ble, and even mutinous 
crew. But it was impossible, as we have said, to divine the Oppo- 
sition leader's thoughts; for he was immovable as a rock, and to 
the keenest observer made no sign. As to the rank and file of the 
Conservative party, they took their punishment quietly on the 
whole. Once or twice there arose a murmur of dissent, but this was 
promptly quelled by a volley of cheers from the other side ; and then, 
scarcely checked for a moment, onward marched the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, conquering and still conquering ; and when he had 
swept the field he was rewarded by his supporters with two or three 


distinct volleys of cheers, 


BEHIND THE PICTURE, 


It was a great success, then, this Budget speech? Yes, a great 

he picture which the great artist presented to us of our 
national greatness and prosperity was wonderful, and drew from the 
admiring spectators the most enthusiastic applause. It was drawn 
so artistically ; the colouring was so brilliant, the composition so 


success! T" 


classical; and when the great artist retired, up rose the audience, 
or, to continue our figure, the spectators, and streamed out of the 
house like a torrent, not only satisfied but enthusiastic. But there 
was one man left behind not quite so satisfied—videlicet, Mr. White ; 
and he, as the members were rolling out of the house, audaciously 
turned the picture round to see what was behind, and, alas! what a 
sight was there—a sight at once hideous and perplexing—a million of 
paupers, Thousands and hundreds of thousands of hard-working 
men earning only 93, a week, In Ireland people flying the country in 
crowds because they cannot live in it, Families living in houses not 
fit for pigs. ‘This was what Mr. White showed us behind the brilliant 
picture of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Asa nation, we are rich 
beyond all precedent, The dreams of avarice in former times never 
imagined such wealth as we . We are in this respect the 
wonder and envy of the world ; but, at the same time, as we have 
said, we have a million and more of paupers, while large classes of 
our mga though not actually paupers, can scarcely earn enough 
weekly wages to keep body and soul together. Ah! we have solved 
the great problem how to accumulate wealth, thanks to financial 
reformers and brilliant Chancellors of the Exchequer; but who 
shall solve the still greater, How to distribute it ? 


THE ASSASSINATION OF LINCOLN, 


On Monday the gathering of members was almost as great as that 
which we had on the Budget night; but Lord Palmerston, who was 
to have been the prominent actor in the drama, was not there; his 
old enemy, gout, having got him in his grip; and Sir George Grey 
had to perform the Premier's part. Some said that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would move the address, and anticipated some- 
thing specially eloquent on the occasion. But Sir George Grey was, 
to all those who are up in Constitutional practice, obviously the 
man ; for he is one of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, 
and, moreover, an older official than Gladstone, When Sir George 
rose there was breathless attention, as well as an eager anxiety 
to catch every word that he said—at least, on the Liberal 
side of the House. On the Conservative side, the attention, if 
this word be taken to mean a stretching forth, was not so 
marked. The gentlemen there seemed to be rather amazed, 
ager and sulky; and, no doubt, they were placed in a difficulty. 

n their opinion this motion ought not to have been proposed, 
and many of them made no secret of their opinion. But they 
could not oppose it. No; that would neverdo. The bulk of the 
Conservatives saw that opposition in this matter would be the falsest 
step that could be made, but they obviously did not like the motion, 
and would not appear tolikeit. They were silent ; looked down upon 
their noses, and were clearly in a sullen mood. Once, and once 
only, they broke bounds. This occurred when Sir George Grey, with 
questionable prudence, said that there could be no doubt that the 
majority of the- English people sympathised with the North. This 
was too much for Conservative prudence. “No! no! no!” burst 
forth—albeit, not very rhc this unpalatable sentence fell 
upon theirears. Sir George Grey ought not to have said this; and 
this he promptly saw, and at once, finding that he was upon thin 
ice, as some one said, backed off. But it will be asked, “ Did not 
the Conservatives cheer their chief?” And to this question we are 
sorry to answer No. On the contrary, they seemed to us to be still 
more sullen whilst Disraeli was speaking than they were when Sir 
George Grey was on his legs. The Liberals cheered loudly, 
but all along the dense phalanx of the Conservative party 
there was silence unmistakably sullen, Once an hon. member, 
whom we will not name, uttered a faint cheer; but, finding that 
it met with no response, he sunk back and cheered no more, And 
now, perhaps, our readers will like to know how the Conservative 
leader deported himself in these strange circumstances. Well, he 
appeared to us to court and expect the cheers of the gentlemen 


opposite, and to utterly disregard, with a sort of proud indifference,’ 


either affected or real, the sulky silence of his friends. He never 
turned tewards them, as we have often seen him do, for applause, 
but fronted the opposite benches, as if he were addressing 
exclusively the gentlemen there all the time he was speaking, 
Neither did he seem to wish to accommodate his language to the 
tastes and principles of his party. In short, he appeared to us to 
ignore for the time their presence, speaking as if he were an inde- 
pendent member below the gangway rather than the leader and 
chief of a great party. 


Jmpertal jarliament, 
FRIDAY, APRIL 28, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Lord Chancellor moved the second reading of the Courts of Justice 
Bill, which was opposed by Lord St. Leonards in a speech of great length. 
The discussion was continued by Lord Lyttelton, the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
Cranworth, and Lord Redesdale, and the bill was read a second time. The 
Courts of Justice Concentration of Site Bill was also read a second time, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
PAY OF OUTDOOR CUSTOMS OFFICERS, 

Mr. HENNESSY moved the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the grievances referred to in the petition of the Mayor, merchants, 
shipowners, and commercial traders of Liverpool, with reference to the out- 
door officers of Customs. The grievances alluded to were, that these officers 
are overworked and underpaid, and that their prospects of promotion had 
been diminished by the changes adopted in 1860, 

Mr. Alderman Rose seconded the motion, which was supported by Mr. 
Baines, Mr. H. Berkeley, Mr. Cave, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Horsfail. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER objected to the dangerous principle 
of the House usurping the functions of the Executive Government, and 
argued that if the motion for inquiry were agreed to it would tend not only 
to disorganise the public service, but to lower the character of the House 
itself. if the House encouraged the principle involved in the proposed 
inquiry, they would soon find that they would have to reconsider the 
—— of all departments of the public service, whether civil, military, 
or naval. 

Upon a division, the motion for a Committee was negatived by 86 to 69, 

THE IRISH SPIRIT DUTIES, 

Mr. P. URQUHART rose to bring under the notice of the House the 
operation of the augmented spirit duties in Ireland, and was in the act of 
— = the House was counted out, at twenty-five minutes past 
seven o'clock, 


MONDAY, MAY 1, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE ASSASSINATION OF MR. LINCOLN, 

Earl RUSSELL moved an address of indignation and condolence in 
reference to the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. Her Majesty had already 
written to Mrs. Lincoln, and the Government had expressed, through their 
Ambassador, their horror at the crime. His Lordship spoke in terms of 
high eulogy of Mr. Lincoln, He was legally elected and legally re-elected 
President, and he had shown himeelf in every respect fitted for his high 
post, and for the proper discharge of the difficult duties which he had to 
fulfil. His Lordship reviewed Mr. Lincoln’s policy in terms of complete 
approval, and expressed a hope that the new President would overcome the 
difficulties in his way, Her Majesty's Government had observed a strict 
neutrality during the war; and, though difficulties had arisen between the 
two countries, they had always been met with temper and moderation. He 
hoped that temper and moderation would be continued on both sides, and 
that the great Republic would flourish in the enjoyment of permanent 
and universal freedom, He concluded by moving the address. 

The Earl of DerBy, though he did not quite approve of the form of the 
motion, would second it. He believed that the universal expression of 
sympathy which this atrocious crime had called forth in this country would 
go far to remove in the United States any bitterness which might have been 
felt. He declined to follow Earl Russell into a discussion of the policy of the 
United States, but expressed his firm conviction that the assassination would 
be loathed by every Southerner, He hoped that the conciliatory policy of Mr, 
Lincoln would be still pursued. If it were not it might lead to a further pro- 
traction of the civil war. He did but echo the opinions of the House and the 
country when he expressed his horror, detestation, and indignation at the 
ate Ck inte 

After a few words from tratford de Redcliffe the motion w: 
oe ion was put 
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QUALIFICATION FOR OFFICES BILL. 
Lord HOUGHTON moved the second reading of the Qualification for Of, 
Abolition Bill, and briefly explained its provisions, Ces 
Earl DERBY opposed the bill, which was supported by Lord Ebury 
On a division, the motion for the second reading was rejected by 5 


to 4). * Votes 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE ASSASSINATION OF MR. LINCOLN, 

Sir G. GREY, in the absence from illness of Lord Palmerston, moved 
address to the Crown for an expression of condolence and indignation in 
respect to the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. He declared that the feeling re 
this country was as if a great calamity had befallen ourselves as a natic a 
We had deplored the civil war in America, but the sympathies of te 
majority of the people in this country were undoubtedly with the North, 
He was sure that the crime would be held in horror and detestatio;, 
by every leading man in the South. Just at this time there was good reas 
to believe that the sanguinary strife was over, and from all that was known 
of Mr. Lincoln, it was clear he was disposed to a humane and generous 
policy, and he hoped that policy would be pursued by those upon whom th : 
government of the United States would fall, The heartiest wish of this 
country was that the reunion of the North and South might be accomplished, 
and accomplished without slavery. From the highest to the lowest here th; 
feeling of regret and indignation at the murder of Mr, Lincoln pervaded 1 
breasts. Sir Frederick Bruce had been commanded to express the eenti 
ments of the Government on the matter, and her Majesty had with her o#s 
hand written a letter to Mrs. Lincoln, conveying the heartfelt sympathy ot 
a widow to a widow. After pointing out that not merely Great Britain A 
her colonies and Europe all shared in the sympathy with America, he one 
cluded by moving the address. ne 

Mr. DISRAELI seconded the motion, and said there was that in the charact, 
of the victim and in the homely and innocent accessories of his latest mome a 
which took the subject out of the pomp of history and the ceremonial of 
diplomacy ; it touched the heart of nations and appealed to the sentiments 
mankind. Mr, Lincoln had performed his difficult duties with simplici pf 
and strength. His murder, however, ought to be no cause for depressj ty 
Assassination had never changed the history of the world, and this ed 
would be no exception. He had no doubt that, from out of her trial : 
America would come strong in that wisdom and disciplined energy which 8, 
young nation could only acquire in a protracted and perilous struggle . 

The motion for the address was put and carried amidst loud cheers, - 


BANK “OTES ISSUE BILL, 
On the motion of the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, the House we! 
into Committee on this bill, and was occupied for some time in the discuss; a 
of the various clauses and amendments which were proposed, owen 


LAW OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Mr. M. GIBSON moved the second reading of the Partnership Law Amend- 
ment Bili. He said it had been introduced in fulfilment of a pledge given 
to Mr. Scholefield. It would relax the law of partnership co as to allow a 
person who lent money to a firm on condition of receiving a portion of the 
profits to rank as a creditor instead of a partner. Servants might be rewarded 
by a portion of the profits instead of by a fixed salary, and the widow and 
children of a deceased partner might receive a share of profits without bein, 
a All a oes Romp ae be in the position of postponed 
c tors, not to be re t other creditors had been re 5 
these provisions would be most beneficial. paid. He thought 

Mr. J. PEEL moved that the bill be read a second time 
months. The t partnership law gave confidence, and it wouid be 
well toleaveit alone. The bill, he contended, would open the door to fraud 

After a lengthened debate the second reading was carried by 128 votes 


that day six 


TUESDAY, MAY 2 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL. 
The Earl of CLARENDON intimated his readiness to refer the 
Schools Bill to a Select Committee, with an instruction to hear the 
interested by counsel. 
mae 6 COURTS OF JUSTICE BILL, 
e LORD CHANCELLOR having moved to go into 
eo . Justice Building Bill, . - Re Nh 
r EDESDALE complained that the powers taken under t 
for effecting improvements in tbe strects adjacent to the pacdbets-pocorred 
were very defective, and would occasion a further outlay. No estimates had 
been laid before the House, and he protested against so large an expenditure 
upon such meagre information as was before their Lordships, He therefore 
moved that the bill should be referred to a Select Committee, 
The amendment led to some discussion, but was ultimately negatived by 
fifty-five to thirty-two. The bill was then passed through Committee, us 
was also the Courts of Justice Concentration Site Bill. ; 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


tin Orsi stan EDUCATION, 

ir G, GREY s' » in answer to Mr. Adderley, that it was i , 
the Council on Education to introduce a minute, the effect of which poof 
be to remove the distinction between rural and other schools in the minute 
of March, 1864, relating to the reduction of grants to schools by the amount 
of endowment, 


Public 
parties 


ate GRIEVANCES OF INDIAN OFFICERS, 

‘aptain JERVIS directed attention to the petitions presented to th 

by the officers of the late Indian armies, and moved an address to Gcoun 

praying her to redress all such grievances complained of by them as were 

poem 2o hf boca oe on the memorials of Indian officers to have 

arisen by a departure from the assurances given by Parli, 

21 — 22 and 23 and 24 of the Queen. 23 sibiolin cis ea deadacs 
e motion was seconded by Lord ELCHO, and resisted by Sir C. Woop 

who defended the military administration of India in ‘ : 

tomy and most tedious detail. SRS ee: 
onel SYKES supported the motion ; and, after a speech in its favour b: 

Mr, SMOLLETT, the House divided, and the motion wi id 

Government by 49 to 36. : ae een A the 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 3. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
a eres ie P srrscte PRANCHISE BILL. 
Yr NES movi e second reading of the Borough Franch: i 

great length he pointed out the necessity for the measure’ nha Gevenees rad 
set aside the question of reform, and it remained for independent members to 
take it up. He combated the objection that this was not the time to take up 
such aquestion when the Parliament was expiring, and showed thata precisely 
similar course was taken in 1832, Indeed, any reform bill must be passed in 
the last Session of Parliament. The Government came into office pledged 
to a measure of reform. He alluded to the Willis’s Rooms compact, and 
said that, though the urgency of foreign affairs and other matters might 
form some excuse for the Government not fulfilling their pledges, he 
could not but think that, had the same resolution been manifested in 
reference to this question which had been shown in respect to the French 
Treaty, the budgets, and the repeal of the paper duty, it would have been 
carried. There had been, however, @ want of support in the House on the 
question, and much apathy out of doors, but he was confident the demand 
for an extension of the franchise would again be made. He advised the 
House not to wait for this call, but to take advantage of the present period 
of calm and quiet to pass a measure of reform. At present out of 5,000,000 
adults in England and Wales there were certainly not 900,000 entitled to the 
franchise. The working classes were three fourths of the population, and 
he had no hesitation in saying they were wholly unrepresented. To him it 
did not seem safe to leave such a body of men in so degrading a position. 

Mr. BAZLEY seconded the motion for the second reading. All of them 
were agreed that some reform was necessary, and the House wouid do wisely 
to show its anxiety to meet the growing feeling of the people out of doors, 
= Ley ech ae pd Be sempmaree of the country had grown up, and de- 

jared m that they would n 
the Tu a trop ect a, —— “7 have a proper retrenchment until 

2 LCHO moved the previous question. He enlarged u mt 
out of doors in respect to the measure. It would po apshery 200,00 ee 
voters, whereas Lord Derby 8 bill would have admitted 500,000, He did not 
easure Wi 

wor proc rng ‘as required, but, as the 


special representative, but their interests 
He dd iat ponscnrs at 6 tape seston, bat most carefully looked after, 
as representing the whole people of England. He 
the working men were now properl, Tepresented, and pueasoned te ertuenn 
the speeches of some members of Postioment. 
a er aay franchise to the one proposed in the bill. 
jowering the franchise would be to lead up to universal 
Mr. BLACK seconded the previous question on the ground that the bill 
would encourage improvidence in the working classes, Seeing that the 
country had prospered under the present system, he was not prepared to sup- 
port @ measure which would, he considered, be equal to a revolution , 
Mr. LEATHAM criticised the speech of Lord Elcho, and denied that, be- 
cause Government had not kept its pledges, independent members should 
remain quiet. It was admitted that a large number of persons were wro 
fully excluded from the franchise ; it was admitted that it was not wi: re 
keep the question dangling before the eyes of the people; and it was al ; 
admitted that if there was to be a settlement it must be broad and liber . 
Surely, then, it could not be supposed that any less liberal measure than this 
would be satisfactory. The noble Lord said no reform Was necessary, Th f 
was the same argument which had been used forty years ago, and i wi of 
no more value now than then. He denied that the proposal if carried 
would give the working man undue weight or swamp the constituencies, z 
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Mr, LOWE declared that the advocates of the measure had only the least 
amount of thought with the most sparkling vocabulary of words. He denied 
that the measure could be justified by any argument of abstract rights, and 
combated some of the conclusions to which Mr. J. S. Mill had come on the 
subject. ‘The experience of a widely-extended franchise in Australia was 
not favourable, The great end of all systems should be good government, 
and that, he contended, we had at present. He denied that any speaker had 
shown that evil flowed from the present system. The interests of the 
working classes were better cared for now than they would be if they were 
administered by the working classes themselves. Be believed that the 
working men who would be enfranchised by this bill might have the vote 
at present if they thought fit to drink less beer, and he thought it was better 
to attempt to lift the man to the franchise than to degrade the franchise to 

he man. 

- Mr. B. OSBORNE declared that this question had been treated in the most 
insincere spirit. He taunted Mr. Lowe with having sat in two reforming 
‘Administrations and with having voted for a declaration in favour of an 
extension of the borough franchise, while now his speech was against any 
change whatever. They had been sent to that house to vote for an extension 
of the franchise, but they had forgotten their promises. He knew no man 
who had given a vote for reform who ought not to vote for this measure, 

On the motion of Mr. Gregory the debate was adjourned. 

Some discussion followed as to when it should be resumed. 
ghort by the arrival of a quarter to six o'clock, 

THURSDAY, MAY 4 | 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


RECORD OF TITLES (IRELAND) BILL. 

‘Tho LORD CHANCELLOR moved the second reading of this bill, and ex- 
plained that it was proposed by it to remedy a defect in the system practised 
by the Encumbered Estates Court. When an estate in the Encumbered 
[states Court was sold and a title granted, the functions of the court ceased. 
It was proposed by this bill to cause a record of the title to be kept, so that 
all future sales and transfers of such estates would be made more easy. 

The bill was read a second time. 

The foliowing bills were also read a second time—viz., Metalliferous Mines, 
Sheep and Cattle, Married Women's Property (Ireland), Union Officers 
(Ireland), Land Drainage Supplemental, Local Government Supplemental, 
and Local Government Supplemental (No. 2) Bills, 

The Select Committee upon the Public Schools Bill was nominated. It 
consisted of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and the following 
noblemen :—Lord President, the Duke of Marlborough ; the Earl of Derby, 
the Earl of Devon, Earl Stanhope, the Earl of Clarendon, the Earl of 
Carnarvon, Earl Powis, the Earl of Harrowby, Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe, Viscount Eversley, Lord Bishop of London, Lord Lyttelton, and 
Lord Houghton. 

The following bills passed through Committee:—Common Law Courts 
(Fees), Inclosure, and Herring Fisheries (Scotland). 

The Metropolitan Main Drainage Extension Bill was read a third time and 


passed. 


This was cut 


THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 

Viscount SYDNEY, as Lord Chamberlain, made known to their Lordships 
her Majesty's reply to the address presented by them in reference to the 
assassination of President Lincoln, as follows :— 


“| entirely participate in the sentiments which you have expressed in the 
address which I have received from you on the assassination of the President 
of the United States. I have given directions to my Minister at Washington 
to make known to the Government of that country the feelings which you 
entertain, in common with myself and the whole of my people, with regard 
to that deplorable event.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The Constabulary Force (Ireland) Act Amendment} Bill was read a second 
time. 

In a Committee of the whole House, Mr. Cardwell obtained leave to intro- 
duce @ bill granting retiring pensions to Colonial Governors ; the amount of 
such pensions to depend upon the salaries received, and to commence at the 
age of sixty years, except in case of ill-health compelling retirement before 
the required completion of the period of service. 


THE DEBATE ON THE REFORM QUESTION. 

Sir G. GREY, in answer to a question. said the Government would give 
Monday evening next for the resumption of the debate on Mr. Baines’s bill, 
on the understanding that sufficient progress was made to-night with the 
resolutions on the Budget. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 

Lord Prosy, the Comptroller of the Household, brought down the answer 
of the Queen to the address of the House relating to the assassination of 
President Lincoln. 

[The Royal reply was precisely similar in terms to that which was read by 
Lord Sydney to the House of Lords. ] 


WAYS AND MEANS.—THE TEA DUTIES, 

On the motion of the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, the House went 
into Committee of Ways and Means. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER moved his resolutions reducing the 
duty on tea by 6d, in the pound. 

Mr. MOFFATT moved, as an amendment, that the new duties, instead of 
coming into operation on the 6th of May, should commence on the Ist of 
June. 

Mr. CAVE supported the motion, which he considered contained a most 
reasonable request. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said that, within his experience, 
no such time as that clatmed had been given. The resolutions had always 
taken effect as soon as they were passed. He deprecated any alteration in 
this principle being sanctioned by the House ; but suggested, as a means of 
meeting the wishes of hon. members, that all dates should be struck out of 
the resolution, and the special ground on which the House had granted the 
delay should be inserted, and that it should be done in the following terms :— 
“That, in consideration of the expectations specially founded on the declara- 
tions of the Government. in 1863, in respect of the tea duty, such reduction 
should be postponed until the Ist of June.” 

Mr. MOFFATT assented to this. 

in the course of a discussion which followed, Sir F. KELLY once more | 
raised the question of the malt duty by contrasting it with the tea duty. He | 
contended that the consumers of beer were as much entitled to relief #s the 
consumers of tea, The tax on malt was a grievance, and pressed heavily 
on the working classes, who had the more reason to complain when they 
found that the duty on the luxury of foreign wine had been very greatly 
reduced, 

Colonel NORTH was not surprised at the little consideration that the 
agricultural interest had met with from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as he was present when a deputation from the country waited upon the 
right hon. gentleman, and he had never seen a deputation so ungraciously 
received, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER thought that the expression of 
Colonel North was rather harsh. He protested against setting up the malt 
tax as entitled to more attention than any other tax. The malt tax should | 
bave ite fair share of attention, but no more, He had already pointed 
out that the malt tax bore directly on the question of the reduction of the 
ineome tax. If the House had chosen to retain the income tax, then the 
malt duty could have been reduced ; but he believed that the House and the 
country were satisfied with the election he had made in favour of the reduc- 
tion of the income tax in preference to a reduction of the malt daty. 

Mr. BENTINCK supported the claims of malt over tea with his usual 
energy. 

Sir J. SHELLEY declared that, though’an agriculturist, he should certainly 
prefer the course taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to any other 
proposed, 

Colonel BARTTELOT suggested that Sir J. Shelley had made a speech for 
the Westminster electors rather than for the people of Sussex, where his pro- 
perty was situated. 

Mr. HENLEY also advocated the redution of the malt duty. 

The resolution of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was ultimately 
agreed to. 

The income tax and fire assurance, resolutions were subsequently7as- 
sented to. 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH, in again advocating the independencefof | 
Canada, says :—* The time has come when England must decide whether ehe | 
ij. to be a Eoropean or an American Power. Great as she is, she cannot be | 
both, especially with such a debt on her shoulders, and with India and other | 
«ie pendeneies sucking the marrow of her strength in all quarters of the globe. 
We must either be content to leave Europe to French domination or to leave | 
/ merica to herself.” 

Tur EpMUNDS SCANDAL.—The report of the Lords’ Committee on the 
¥lmunds scandal was presented to the House on Tuesday, Itis ® document 
of considerable length, and enters into copious details of the varions charges 
brought against Mr. Edmunds and the circumstances under which he re- | 
vncd his offices, The pecuniary matters subsisting between the Brougham | 
amily and himself are also gone into, and Lord Brougham is absolutely and 
©cmp'etely exonerated from all connection, directly or indirectly, with Mr. | 

dmunds’ salary, or his defaleations. With regard to the Lord Chancellor, 
the Committee say that they cannot concur in the view the Lord Chancellor | 
tookfof his duty in withholding from the Committee that decided on the 
pension official knowledge of Mr. Edmunds’s misconduct ; but they add that 

‘y have no reason to believe that his Lordship was influenced by any un- 
verthy or unbecoming motives. A more severe censure stood in the 
«« ginal report, but that was rejected in favour of the milder form by a 
svelority of one—all the Liberals (and among them four of the Lord Chan- 
© § lio’ colleagues) voting on one side, and all the Conservatives on the other, 


'some hundred thousand muskets, 
and the Americans have 


| terms as England 
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peienas Net 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

THE latest news from America is on the whole satisfactory, 
An interview had taken place between Sir Frederick Bruce, 
her Majesty's new representative at Washington, and Mr, 
Johnson, the new President of the United States, at which all 
the expressions of goodwill common on such occasions were 
interchanged. More than that, the British Minister declared 
very emphatically that his Sovereign had a sincere desire for 
the maintenance of the friendly relations which had so 
long existed between England and America, to which the 
President replied, that ‘the interests of civilisation 
and humanity” required that the two countries should 
remain at peace, At this time the Americans had, of 
course, not heard of the demonstrations of sympathy, 
official and unofficial, which the assassination of Mr, 
Lincoln had called forth in London, and, indeed, in all parts 
of England. But Sir Frederick Bruce felt that he could not 
be wrong in assuring the President beforehand that the news 
of the crime of which Mr. Lincoln had been the victim would 
cause a feeling of horror throughout Great Britain, Mr, 
Johnson’s speech, in reply, will do much to efface the remem- 
brance of his unfortunate conduct at his inauguration as Vice- 
President. 

Sir Frederick Bruce was not bound to make a thoughtful 
or clever apeech on the occasion of his presenting his 
credentials, and he certainly profited by the liberty allowed 
to him in this respect, Mr. Johnson, too, might, if he had 
thonght fit, have abstained from making more than a 
commonplace answer, His reply, however, is full of wisdom, 
containing, as it does, in a very few words, a statement of 
the reasons for which England and America are likely to be 
friends, and the reasons for which they may naturally be 
expected to be rivals. The American President showed in 
his oratory that he is not a man of style ; but he is at least a 
man of sense, which, in political affairs, is a much more 
important matter, His observation as to the similarity of 
the language used in England and in the United States 
will make English critics of Yankee peculiarities of diction 
smile ; but when he states that Great Britain and the United 
States, “by the extended and various forms of commerce 
between them, the contiguity of position of their possessions, 
and the similarity of their language and laws, are drawn into 
contrast and intercourse at the same time,” we feel that 
he is stating a very remarkable truth, though, once stated, 
it appears obvious and commonplace, We ought never 
to forget, however, that, if we often quarrel with 
the Americans, it is because we always hear and under- 
stand what they have to say against us. French, German, and 
Russian newspapers abuse us from day to day, and provoke 
resentment in proportion as the abuse is understood. But 
every word of American criticism tells in England, On the 
other hand, we are apt to forget that, in spite of our dif- 
ferences of opinion (chiefly as to the conduct of one country 
towards the other), Englishmen and Americans pursue many 
objects in common, Beneath the political system of both 
countries lie the same fundamental institutions, and, when- 
ever any struggle is going on in Europe between liberty and 
despotism, the sympathies of Americans and Englishmen are 
almost without exception on the side of liberty. 

Of late, it is true, the Americans have shown a disposition 
to oppore rebellion wherever and under whatever circum- 
stances it may have broken out, This, as it seems to us, is not 
(as it hes often been said to be) an illustration of the principle 
that “extremes meet,” and that democracy loves absolutism 
as absolutism undoubtedly, and for its own direct ends, loves 
democracy. The simple and somewhat mortifying explana- 
tion is, that the American nation, like other nations, is very 
selfish, Formerly, rebellion was thought an admirable thing 
by the Americans, and insurrection was encouraged by them 
for its own sake. Now that they have had so many internal 
political troubles of their own to go through, it appears to 
them that the first duty of a people is to obey its Government, 

This was not their opinion in 1849, when the Republic of the 
United States recognised the Republic of Hungary; nor in 
1850 and 1851, when Kossuth was in America, and subscrip- 


| tions were being raised for the purpose of furnishing him with 


But times have altered, 
altered with them, When 
peace is fully restored they will alter again; and, in 
the long run, there can be no reason why England and 
America should not live together on as harmonious 
and Australia, A war between 
England and America would not only injure both countries, 
without the least possibility of either country deriving benefit 
from it, but it would also injure all Europe. It would pro- 
duce a general impression throughout the civilised world 
that Liberal institutions are unsafe, and the cynical servants 
of despotism wouldbe able to ask, with much appro- 
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priateness, how it happened that Austria, Prussia, 
Russia could continue so easily to remain at peace w i 
England and America, in spite of the political advantages 
boasted of by each of those countries, were, nevertheless— 
and without the slightest serious cause of quarrel—unable to 
keep from war ? 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HER MAJESTY, accompanied by the younger members of the Roy: 
family and attended by the ladies and pablo of the Court, is ple be 
to leave Osborne on or about Friday, the 12th inst., and return to Windsor 
Castle. The Queen will reside about a week at Windsor, and then leave 
for Scotland. Her departure will pro» ke place about'the 19th inst, 


THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH 6 ‘ked on Monday from Marseilles 


for Algeria. The weather was magnificent, and an immense 
Foner to witness the emlarkation. The sight is described Magis 
ing. 


THE EMPEROR OF Russi has published a f 
Grand Duke Alexander heir to the an Senne erocterene ee 

THE KING OF THE BELGIANS attended Divine service on Sund t 
the chapel of his palace, His condition has much improved,Sbut re "still 
such as to render the greatest care and precaution necessary. : 

THE PRINCE OF WALEs has been elected president of the Acclimati 
Society of Great Britain, in the room of the Duke of Newcastle, reece aged 


Tuk EMPEROR NAPOLEON intends shortly, it is said, to raise th 
. all scl officers of the French army and navy, from the rank of pond ar 
downwards, 


THE MARRIAGE ‘of the daughter of Baron Lionel’ Rothschild’ 
cousin, Baron‘ Ferdinand, wili take place in June. ‘ = eae 


THE SPANISH TROOPS have commenced evacuating St. Domingo. 


YOuNG, the leader of the St. Albans raiders, has bee leased 
on bail for 8000 dollars. ; ‘i . ee cteaes 


Mk, WILLIAMS, M.P. for Lambeth, died on Friday eveni! 
house in Park-square, Regent's Park. , meee ae 


THE DISPUTE IN THE SCOTCH IRON TRADE has been settled by a” - 

promise. The strike in North Staffordshire still continues, Agi 
THE WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY'S INCOME for thi 

£134,000 ; expenditure, £146,000, res 
GREAT IRREGULARITIES are said to have occurred in the acco! 

the Birmingham Penny Bank. es 


THE MERCANTILE HOUSE OF BUCHANAN, HAMILTON, AND Co.,, of 
Glasgow, have failed with liabilities estimated at upwards of £1 000,000, 
The head of the firm, Mr. W. Buchanan, is M.P. for the city. Ee 


THE Rev. F. E. LLOYD JONES, M.A., Curate of Greenwich, has been 
elected to fill the office of Ordinary of Newgate, rendered acan 
sudden death of the late Rev. Mr. Pork. — i . Seas 


‘ a relay ry OF acai ctliape have resolved to invite the British 
sociation to hold its next meeting in that town, and have already subseri 
nearly £2000 towards defraying expenses. ‘ ies sie 


A BOILER EXPLODED at Haswell Colliery, Durham 
two men and one lad were killed and anvetel coho salted. Oe oe 


“Sic SEMPER TYRANNIS ” is the motto, and a hand brandishing a short 
— Sm, of the “State of Virginia,” and have been always on 

A LARGE NUMBER OF SALMON are being caught in the River Avon, in 
Hampshire. Nineteen of them weighed nearly 400 Ib. largest ‘ 
weighed 354 Ib, . . silane re 

Mr. W. G. PRESCOTT, of the firm of Prescott, Grote, and bank 
committed suicide on Saturday last. The unfortunate pe Pia had nati 
in a depressed state of mind for some time, but no apprehensions were enter- 
tained that he would injure himself. Business affairs had nothing to do 
with the commission of the rash act, as the affairs of the bank are in a most 
satisfactory condition, 


A CABMAN has been fined at Glasgow for wearing a “ shocking bad ig 
The Glaswegians have surely become marvellousty penetiiions ot peta ol 
we can remember when no one in that city ever troubled his head as to 
what sort of “ tile’ was sported either by gentleman or cabman. 

Or M. ROGEARD’s “LABIENUS” there are no less than seven 
German translations, most of which have reached a second edition, ae 
one, published at Berlin, six editions have been published, g 

THE FRENCH ACADEMY OF SCIENCES is this year to 
paca Bedepe the — of the 22nd of December, 1860, moe ry 
covery of the greatest importance, meriting the biennial 
founded by the Emperor, ia ‘ . serediciarsees 

AN EXPLOSION of firedamp occurred on Wednesday inone of thi ieries 
belonging to the Clay Cross Company. Sight lives + bare lost. — 

GREAT FLOODS have taken place in the districts of Berthier Soul 
Canada. Several islands in the St. Lawrence have been phd _ 
many lives and much property lost. 


LoRD PALMERSTON'S PRIZE to students at the GlasgowJUnivers' 
£36 for the best Essay on “The Influence of Party on the erm ct 
— hare Pgs yg has been gained by Mr. James Moffatt, Calder- 
: le. r. Moffatt is facile princeps in Engl 
literature this year. inte ae eee 
THE STORY OF THE MURDER OF MR. BRIGGS has been*adapted to 
German stage in a piece bearing the title of “‘ Franz Miiller.” The choy 
a violent attack on the English judicial system, full of vulgar abuse and 
ay and the wretched little! tailor is swelled out to the proportions of a 
ero. 


A STRIKEthaving occurred among the artisans and labourers at, Plymouth. 
and the union men having interfered in a serious way with others willing to 
work, the Government has, it is said, determined to suspend fer the present 
all progress in the construction of the fortifications in that vicinity, 

THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT contemplate a reduction in duty on Scotch 
herrings from the present rate of 15s. per barrel to 16s, per cwt., equal 
to about 4s. to 4s, 4d. per barrel, according to the exchange, or only 1s. above 
the duty levied in Prussia. 


LorD DUFFERIN has been endeavouring to persuade his Ulster tenantry 
that leases would give them much more security than their questionable 
tenant-right could ever offer. He alluded to the “ unhealthy craving after a 
patch of land” tempting men to their ruin. 


A STONE COFFIN, containing a skeleton nearly entire, has been fo 
digging the foundations of a house at Old Ford, Bow, near London, within s 
very short distance of the old “ Roman Road,” asit is called, from London to 
the ford of the River Lea, There is, apparently, no inscription on the coffin, 
which lies east and west, with the feet to the west. . 


THE West LONDON INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION was inaugurated, on 
Monday, by Mr. Cowper, the Chief Commissioner of Works. The exhibition 
is held in the Floral Halli, adjoining the Royal Italian Opera. A very large 
company assembled, and the proceedings were of the most interesting 
character. 

A MAN WAS ARRESTED AT QUEENSTOWN, on Wednesday, on the arri 
of the Edinburgh, on suspicion of being John Wilkes Booth.” It corned ray 
however, that the person’s name was O'Neill, and he was at once discharged. 
fm bears a striking resemblance to the supposed murderer of Mr 

nco! 

THE NUMBER OF EMIGRANTS from Norway and Sweden to North 
America has this year been so great that the magistrates in cert n districts 
have thought it necessary publicly to warn the inhabitants agains leaving 
oe country for the uncertainties and anxieties of an existeace in a oreign 
and, 

THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS STAKES, at Newmarket. were won on 
Tuesday, by Cov nt Legrange’s Gladiateur, Lord Stamford’s Ar-himedes bei g 
— nad Lt — ei eer a vga —— was very keenly con- 
tested, ateur only winning by a n and a like distance 
the second and third horses. ‘ es 

THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT has dispatched a scientific commission to 
Mount Etna, to make inquiries on the spot into the nature of the last 
eruption. The members of the commission spent four days and nights on 
the summit of the mountain, and then returned to Catania with a rich 
harvest of observations and sketches. 


THE REPORT OF GENERAL WALPOLE on the Volunteer Review at 
Brighton on Easter Monday has been published, He finds some technical 
fault with the marching past, but has the most unstinted praise for every 
other part of the affair, The Commander-in-Chief and Earl De Grey and 
Ripon both express their’approval of the report. 

THE MANUFACTORY OF ST, GOBAIN, AISNE, FRANCE, has been employed 
six years in fabricating a lens two feet in thickness, which it has now given 
as a present to the Observatory of Paris, for the largo telescope in course of 
being manufactured, the power of which will exceed that of the most. 
powerful instruments known. 

A LADY WAS AT THE VICTORIA STATION, PIMLICO, on Saturday, wait- 
ng for the train to the Crystal Palace, when, being taken onddenly ce wall 
she entered acab to return home. On reaching her residence, at Camden. 
Town, it was found that on the road she had been delivered of twims, The 

infants—girls—are both alive, and appear likely to do well. 

A RiorTovus OUTBREAK OCCURRED IN BELFAST on Sund 
May Eve some young per-ons assembled on Bog Meadaw ~, der nfilhag 
and a riot ensued of the usual party character, several being injured and 
seven or eight persons being arrested. Bludgeopa and stones were freely 
used, and the police were set upon by a mob of several hundred, 
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THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 


Tux defeat of the Government on Major Jervis’s motion on the 
grievances of the Indian officers could not be avoided. The Minis- 
terial whips did all they could. They kept in reserve all their sup- 
porters who could be persuaded to stop. They paired all that would 
go away to dinner. They might have kept up the debate to a later 
hour, but, by so doing, they would probably have been beaten by a 
still larger majority. The fact is, the House of Commons has 
become a changed House since Sir William Hayter held the whip. 
Independent members- members whom nobody can depend upon, 
as Lord Melbourne wittily called them—have increased largely in 
numbers, and the Government cannot command now, as it was able 
to do twenty or even ten years ago, its professed supporters to rush 
up blindly to vote “aye” or “no” at the smack of the whip. The 
noble Lord quoted above, in answer to a gentlemen who said, 
“J ghall cordially support the Government when it is right,” 
replied, “Ah! that is good as far as it goes; but what we 
want most are those who will support us when we are wrong ;” 
and there was atime in my experience when the Government could 
always reckon upon a considerable number of those devoted 
adherents—men who, whether at dinner, or the opera, or even in 
bed, would rush down to the house at the crack of the whip, and 
pour into the lobby to support the Government, and ask no 
questions. That state of things, however, is gone ; and if Government 
cannot make a plausible case, it stands a pretty good chance of 
being defeated. The Government in this instance had no case, or & 
very bad one, and it ought to have gracefully, or say wisely, acceded 
to Major Jervis’s motion; and I think it would have done this if 
Lord Palmerston had been present, It was once asked in a certain 
emergency, “ How is the Queen's Government to be carried on ? ’ 
And often has this question been put when Governments have 
been thus defeated—‘ How is the Queen's Government to be 
carried on if it cannot rely upon its friends for support?” Well, 
the answer is, as it cannot depend upon members’ support when it is 
wrong, it must do what is right. To old hackneyed officials, 
aceustomed to blind obedience and zealous support whether they 
were right or whether they were wrong, this may appear to be very 
dreadful, and I have no doubt that privately they augur the direst 
consequences from the change. But there is no help for it; they, 
like everybody else, must submit to the inexorable, and bend them- 
selves to circumstances, if they cannot get circumstances to bend to 
them. For my own part, I am disposed to look upon the change 
which has come over the House as a great gain to the people. 
Governments may have an interest in perpetuating wrong, but it is 
the people's interest that in all cases wrong should be remedied and 
right done, This defeat of Ministers was an ugly choke-pear for 
them, but there was nothing to be done but to swallow it, 

These officers of the Indian Army have unquestionably a 
grievance. The pith of the grievances is this :—They were led to 
believe—nay, they received a pledge—when the Indian Army was 
amalgamated with the Queen's Army, that promotion should go by 
seniority ; but this pledge has been evaded by the appointment of a 
huge Staff corps with peculiar privileges of promotion, and now it 
is no uncommon thing for grey-headed veterans to see young men 
walk over their heads, This, as all of vs know who have read the 
lives of Havelock and the Napiers, is no new grievance, but is of 
long standing, and, shameful as it is, is very common. Only the 
other day the writer of these lines was introduced to a Lieutenant- 
Colonel who was evidently not more than thirty years old. By his 
appearance, you would say he is not more than twenty-five; but, 
say he is thirty, how comes he to be a Lieutenant-Colonel at that 
age? It is a good thing that Parliament has taken this matter 
up; and it is devoutly to be hoped that it will not stay its hand 
until it shall have purged the road to promotion in English 
Army of all favouritism, and of promotion by purchase, which, too, 
ie, if we think of it, a form of favouritism. ; 

And on this subject hear what was said of our English system 


lutely nothing whatever (what a charming set of officers !); and 


hi 
inaline thems to the indulgences of life ; and, nearly without excep- 


ion, they all expec : rn : 
of sleep (Hear, hear), This leads them into military negligences 
which would seem ineredible were they narrated to a 
soldier, ‘To all this ia added a quiet, natural arrogance 
(very quiet, mostly uneonscious, and as if inborn), which tempts 
them to despiee the enemy as well as danger,” &c. ‘ This arrogance, 
however, had furthermore a very bad boa roma for their relation 
to the rest of the army. It is well known how much these people 
despise foreigners. This of itself renders their co-operating with 
troops of other nations very difficult.” Much of this, no doubt, is 
changed ; but the root of it. with at least some of its fruits, remains 
By a standing order of the House of Commons, ‘‘at a quarter to 
six o'clock on Wednesday the debate on any business then under 
diseuasion shall stand adjourned until the next day on which the 
House meets.” And this is what happened to Mr. Baines'’s bill last 
Wednesday. In an uproarious tumult, such as I have seldom seen, the 
House was discussing the question to what day the debate should 
be adjourned, when suddenly, as the hand of the clock pointed to the 
quarter, the Speaker rose and stopped the discussion, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


3lackwood contains an article on the “ Prospects of Parties,” 
wien pats the Tories on the back and bids them go in and =. 
ia well worth reading. We have been rather overdone of late with 
discussions of the probability of Mr. Mill getting into Parliament. 
it is a refreshing change to turn to O'Dowd, and learn that he, too, 
has been invited to stand for—anywhere he likes, The invitation 
comes from Messrs, Shuffell and Shift. ; 

Making room for the greatest stranger, we give a prominent place 
to the Shilling Magazine, a new-comer, which promises to be dis- 
tinguished by, among other things, unusual care in the illustrations, 
which is really a great point. It opens with a new story, “ Phemie 
Keller,” by the author of “ George Geith,” whom we welcome to 
this new field of exertion, Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr, Ww. Stirling (the 
author of “Charles V.”), and other excellent writers, contribute to 
the first pumber. The ae, Magazine is remarkable for a large, 

\ which is refreshing. , 
ore Connhéll, presenting its usual characteristics, and continuing 
{ts stories by Mr. Wilkie Collins and Mrs. Gaskell, has this month a 
yemarkable article on “Machinery and the Passions,” the drift of 
which may be guessed fro a short extract :— 

MACHINERY AND THE PASSIONS. 

i id, in nearly every possible way, upon the influence of 
miereeuen Benet Soniiilen, bas hitherto little notice has been taken 
of its moral effects in giving us new conceptions of action, and in disci- 
plining the passions of those who have to do with it. The coupling of 
snacuinery and the human passions makes nearly as complete an antithesis 
as could be hit on, A steam-engine has no passions. . . . Valves have no 
moral sense and never indulge in anger. The mechanical amiability of 
machinery is, in fact, perfect ; its patience does not tire; unceasingly, night 
and day, it obeys)... Punishment, in the case of machines, is a ludicrous 
iden; nobody but a fool would resent their errors, When they go wrong 
<iey must be calmly persuaded by hammer and chisel into better ways, but 
never used passionately. They, indeed, have a kind of quality which we can 
only liken to self-respect ; and in their behaviour they are inflexibly just. 
{il-treat one of them, and in the most impassive manner it asserts itself. A 
harsh blow will stop it; and then you must coax back the bent rod or the 
strained rivet to just the same point before it again stirs. That done, it 
pears not the slightest resentment, but once more does your bidding, friendly 
as before. But if it displays this mechanical placability, it is only within 
definite limits, and moral sentiment it shows none. Machinery never weakly 
allows anything for unexpressed intentions, however good, and it never 
tolerates inefficiency of any sort. . . . Everybody, in a word, is practically 
recouciled to the conclusion that it is worse than useless to indulge passion 
in dealing with machinery; and the moral bearings of this fact are of the 
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highest importance. For here, at last, we have a series of transactions daily 
going forward, to which man is a party, which must be conducted according 
to the rules of pure reason; and I venture to think it a most suggestive 
reflection that the inflexible conditions of the management of machinery 
exactly embody the principles of scientific morality. 


This is a very “ insinivatin’” and artful paper ; but it is impossible 
here to discuss it fully. The first of a series of papers on the 
“Economics of Country Life” promises extremely well. 

Macmillan begins two new stories—one by the author of “The 
Heir of Redelyffe,” another by a “hand” which is new to me. The 
most interesting portions of the number are, in my opinion, Mr. 
Maurice's paper on the Emperor's “ Cwesar,” or, rather, about it ; the 
essay on “ Lucretius ;” and the editor's “ Recollections.” A passage 
from his recollections of De Quincey we will give :— 


THOMAS PAPAVERIUS. 

By far the most graphic sketch of him in his last Edinburgh period that I 
know of is that contained in Mr, John Hill Burton’s recent delightful 
volume, “ The Book-hunter.” . . . ‘In what mood or shape,” says Mr. 
Burton, “ shall he be brought forward? Shall it be as first we met at the 
table of Lucullus, wither he was seduced by the false pretence that he would 
there meet with one who entertained novel and anarchical opinions regard- 
ing the Golden Ass of Apuleius? No one speaks of waiting dinner for him, 
He will come and depart at his own sweet will, neither burdened by punc- 
tualities nor burdening others by exacting them. The festivities of the 
afternoon are far on when a commotion is heard in the hall, as if some dog 
or other stray animal had forced his way in. The instinct of a friendly 
guest tells him of the arrival; he opens the door and fetches in the little 
stranger. What can it be? A street-boy of some sort? His costume, in 
fact, is a boy’s duffle great-coat, very threadbare, with a hole in it, and but- 
toned tight to the chin, where it meets the fragments of a particoloured 
belcher handkerchief ; on his feet are list shoes, covered with snow, for it is 
astormy winter night; and the trousers—some one suggests that they are 
inner linen garments blackened with writing-ink, but that Papaverius never 
would have been at the trouble so to disguise them. What can be the theory 
of such a costume? ‘The simplest thing in the world—it consisted of the 
fragments of apparel nearest at hand. Had chance thrown to him a Court 
single-breasted coat, with a Bishop's apron, a kilt, and topboots, in these he 
would have made his entry.” . , . To invite him, by note or personally, 
was of no use. He would promise—promise most punctually, and, if he saw 
you doubted, reassure you with a dissertation on the beauty of punctuality ; 
but, when the time came, and you were all met, a hundred to one you were 
without your De Quincey. But send a cab for him, and some one in it to 
fetch him, and he came meekly, unresistingly, as if it was his doom, and he 
conceived it appointed that, in case of resistance, he should be carried out by 
the nape of the neck. It was no compliment to you. Anybody might have 
taken possession of him, unlese by inadvertence time had been given him to 
escape by the back window under pretext of dressing. So. if you knew the 
way, you had your De Quincey. . . . But at length the small hours 
arrive, and one after another goes, and you yourself are fagged and a little 
sleepy. . . . It begins, oh horror! to dawn upon you that you have 
brought on yourself a problem, You have got your Papaverius, but how are 
you to be released from him ? 


The St, James’s contains two extremely good contributions—one 
entitled “ Left Well Off,” one of the best stories I ever read in my 
life, and very instructive; the other a paper on “ Mining in the 
Hartz Mountains,” of which the author rightly points out that 
logique and logic are often two things—-what the French mean being 
sometimes only consistency ; but the point raised might very well 
be pushed a little farther. 

ither because I am dull, or because it is dull, London Society and 
I do not hit it thistime. It has usually a picture of some very 
pretty woman among its illustrations; but the “Maid of Athens” 
— present number is not pretty—besides, we’ve all seen her 
before. 

The Churchman’s Family Magazine is, again, a capital number, 
The “ Book Club” article always contains some intelligent criticism. 

The Victoria, too, maintains the character I have before ventured 
to give it-——of being an excellent critic of books. Mr. Gilbert, and 
the author of “ Martin Tobin” write the stories. This, again, is a 
charmingly-printed magazine. 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 
The reaction after the theatrical excitement that usually cha- 
racterises Easter is not so complete this year as altogether to 


prevent the more spirited among from alte bills, 
At the Roya ry, notwithstanding that the success of Mr. Bornand’s 


“ Pirithous” has afforded excellent houses nightly, the enterprisin 
manageresses 4 on Monday last, a comedietta by Mr. J. P. 
Wooler, called ‘ The Squire of Ringwood Chase,” tee. and Lady 
Minever (Mr. C. Western and Miss Kelly) and Florence Hartley 
Miss F, Clifford) are staying on a visit with Frank Ringwood (Mr. 
.G, Shore), a young squire, who gives the title to the piece. 
Lord and Lady Ringwood determine, for reasons of their 
own, to bring about a match between Squire Ringwood 
and Florence, who have known each other since they were 
children in arms. But the squire is unconquerably bashful in 
ladies’ society, and, notwithstanding his intimacy with Florence, 
he is utterly unable to speak coherently in her presence, 
In order to bring them nee under circumstancse favourable to 
stage courtship, the nobleman and his wife take the disgusting 
liberty of Jocking their host and Florence in a room by themselves, 
Both the young Bquire and the lady are indignant at this insupport- 
able piece of insolence on the part of the noble visitors, and it is 
natural enough that they should be so; but, when I find Florence 
Hartley, who has not hesitated to take up her residence in the 
house of a young bachelor, beginning to bewail the loss of reputa- 
tion which must inevitably follow her being shut up in a room with 
a bashful gentleman whom she has known rince she was a baby, I 
begin to suspect either that Squire Ringwood’s antecedents are 
inconsistent with his assumed timidity in ladies’ society, or that 
Miss Hartley belongs to that clars of young ladies who have 
recently identified themselves so completely with railway carriages, 
After a time, however, the young Jady calms down, and asthe table is 
prepared for lunch the Squire, in order to screw himself to the 
proper proposal pitch, drinks an enormous quantity of sherry ; and 
he so far succeeds in the feat he has proposed to himself as to kiss 
the young lady, who has conveniently, and for no reason whatever, 
fainted in his arms. She revives under the operation, and a distinct 
understanding is arrived at. At this point the noble couple enter 
the room, and, seeing how matters stand, drink several glasses of 
sherry to the health of the young couple. Squire Ringwood, with 
the view of paying Lord and Lady Minever for thedisgustiag trick they 
layed upon him, makes the startling announcements that he loves 
y Minever to distraction, that she adores him in return, and that 
the sherry is poisoned. The bashful man then runs out of the room 
in company with Florence, locking the distinguished pairin, Those 
exalted personages are naturally much distressed at these embarrassin, 
announcements, but they put the best possible face on the matter and 
determine to finish the bottle, and sodie comfortably. However, before 
the sherry is finished, the bashful man and his Florence appear at 
the window (which they have reached by means of a ladder), and 
he tells them that he does not adore Lady Minever, and that the 
sherry is not poisoned after all, Upon this the noble couple are so 
delighted that they drink more sherry, and the curtain dezcends 
upon a tableau in which all the personages are drinking each other's 
healths. In the course of the piece each character drinks from five 
to ten glasses of wine, and, if this is the way in which the aristo- 
cracy go on at lunch, it suggests an awful picture of what their 
doings at dinner must be. Mr. Shore and Miss Clifford made the 
most of two very badly-written parts. Foolish as the piece is, it was 
received with some applause. 

At ASTLEY'’s the success of the “Mariner's Compass” has 
suggested a revival of the old nautical drama, “My Poll and My 
Partner Joe.” The principal parts are capitally played by Mr, 
Basil Potter, Mr, Atkins, and Miss Fiddes, 

Mr. H. J. Byron's burleaque of “ Aladdin” has been revived at 
the SrRaND, apparently with the object of introducing to a West- 
end audience a very promising young burlesque actrees, Miss Elise 
Holt, who fills the part of Aladdin. Miss Holt plays the part with 
all the requisite sauciness, and gives her puns, parodies, and dances 
with excellent effect. 

Of Mr. Falconer’s comedy, “Love's Ordeal ;” of a new two-act 
comedietta announced at the Prince or WALES s THEATRE jand of 
Miss Bateman’s first — in Dean Milman’s “Fazio,” I 
propose to treat next week, 
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FINE ARTS. 


Sere ees 
THE NINETY-SEVENTH EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 


WE must confess that it was not without doubt and fear that we 
visited the Royal Academy this season. We had already been twice 
disappointed where we looked with confidence for excellence—at the 
Old Water Colour and at the French Gallery. But, fortunately, 
our hesitation was entirely groundless. The present exhibition is a 
little in advance of last year’s, and how great an improvement that 
was upon those of previous years we need hardly remind our readers 

One most encouraging sign—one very hopeful prospect for the 
future of English art—is to be found in the fact that the Progress 
we have noted is due chiefly, if not wholly, to the merit of our young 
artists, to some even whose names will be heard of this year for the 
first time. We have gone over the list of the academicians and 
associates with regard to the number and quality of their works in 
this exhibition as compared with the previous one, Few, if any, 
have contributed more pictures in this instance; several have con.” 
tributed less, and, with but one or two exceptions, their works are 
not in advance of, while in some they are far behind, the achieve. 
ments of 1864. It is obvious, therefore, that the honour of advancin, 
the flag has fallen to the young recruits, who have nobly answered 
the call, and should therefore lack no words of encouragement or 

raise, 
. Complaints against the hanging committee are less frequent than 
last year, although, if the rumour be true that a picture of 
Mr. Brett's has been declined by them, nothing can atone for what 
is not only a crime but a blunder. 

A notice at the commencement of the catalogue would seem to 
indicate that at last the efforts of those who desire to rouse the 
Academy from its lethargy have in some degree proved successful, 
The announcement runs as follows :— 

Exhibitors of this or last year, being artists by profession—viz., painters 
sculptors, architects, or engravers, and not under twenty-four years of age, 
nor members of any other society of artists established in London, are eligible 
as Associates of the Royal Academy and may become candidates by inscribing 
their names or communicating by letter to the secretary during the month of 
May. This notice is to be considered subject to any alterations that may 
take place in the laws of the Academy before the time of election. 


Another novelty introduced into the rules this year is the affixing 
of a red star to the frames of such pictures as are sold. The practice 
is open to objection, though it has its advantages. The chief ob- 
jection is that, of course, such pictures as are sold on the easel will 
not bear the star and so the works that were really among the ver 
earliest purchased will never obtain the distinctive mark, which wit 
many people will be a standard of merit, 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the “sensation” picture of 
the East Room, and, indeed, of the exhibition, is Mr. Frith’s 
“ bons Marriage” (52). The visitor who would see it must be pre- 

ared to wade kneedeep through an ocean of crinoline, and to content 
self with snatches caught between a forest of bonnets, We 
would recommend him to spare himself—it is hardly the sort of 

rize that makes it worth while “ for a man to strive and agonise.” 

t cannot be denied that Mr. Frith is well acquainted with all the 
technicalities of his art, and that the painting of the chapel is really 
good as well as clever. But there isa garish, vulgar air about the 

icture, very different from the refinement observabie in Mr. G. H. 

homas’s painting of the same difficult subject. Nor is this fault 
redeemed, as it might have been, by the excellence of the portraits. 
Some of the resemblances are barely traceable. Indeed, Mr. Frith’s 
brother Academicians appear to have hung Mr. Sant’s speaking 
likeness of the Bishop of London (49) and Mr. Richmond's less 
happy pape of the Bishop of Oxford (61) in close contiguity to 
his work as a sort of gentile censure of this lamentable failure in an 
important feature of the undertaking, 

. Goodall’s splendid picture of “ The Rising of the Nile” 
one of which the nation may well be proud. The turbid, turgid 
waters of the mig) have swelled, in their annual overflow, 
beyond the accustom: ts, and the inhabitants of a small village 
of the plain of Gizeh are flying tothe higher ground. Herea young 

1 carries off a pet lamb, there another bears off her wonderin; 

be, while in another place a father urges his refractory came 
onward, or three slaves carry an old and infirm man beyond the 
reach of the flood; further off a shepherd drives his flock into the 
stream, Alarm and anxiety are depicted on all the faces, and the 
haste and eagerness of the retreat are admirably indicated, Very 
charming is the youthful form of the mistress of the lamb, clad in a 
single yellow garment; and the relief and power of the mother's 
figure are fine indeed, 

The pictures of Mr, Leighton, exhibited in the East Room, belong 
to two distinct an' and yet are both marked with the highest 
properties. “David” (5) is a noble conception of the King of Israel 
as he sat on his housetop and, watching the joyous flight of the doves 
in the ovening sky, murmured the beautiful aspiration, “Oh, that I 
had wings like a dove ! for then would I flee away and be at rest.” 
The manner in which the very small portion of the King’s face that 
is chown is made to tell the expression, and the dignified pose of his 
figure, ed in spite of the weariness it betrays, deserve the best 
praise. The broad, lustrous painting, the finish of the hands, and 
the toneof the whole picture can acarcely be too highly commended. 
Before leaving it, we would draw attention to the happy idea which 
the artist conceived of placing the slender gold crown on the ground 
at David's feet. Slender as the circlet is, it is far too heavy for 


(8) is 


that brow! Mr. Leighton’s second picture, “ Moth d 
Child” (1 0), is one full of voluptuous (we ts not mean eenmaal") 
charm, The di of the flesh tints, the delicious pose of the 


child, and the pleasing hues of the dress and 
things in w! the eye luxuriates—they form a feast for the sevse 
of sight. The clever treatment of the gold ground of the screen is 
an effect which Mr. Whistler has selected to give the title to his 
picture in this room, ‘The Golden Screen” (90) is in this respect 
as worthy of praise as Mr. Leighton’s picture; but, with an appre~ 
ciative eye for colour and harmony, Mr. Whistler has not, in this 
instance at least, combined a perception of the beauty of the human 
pa by! figure. — pages > brea be inclined to take offence 
amiliar dash with which this i i 
ijares Pr ngeened Pp really clever artist at times 
we say that Mr. Hook, fresh from Brittany, is i 

and truthful as he was in his Cornish days? Hie Boose) Fisher- 
men’s Wives” (40) is distinguished by the same magical painting of 
the sea, which appears to heave and twinkle as we watch it. ‘The 
three women mending the nets are forcibly painted, and in the one 
whose face is towards us Mr. Hook once more proves that the beauty 
of reality is far lovelier than all the studio prettiness which less men 
would have given this homely woman. “The Mackerel-Take” (70) 
is equally good, The wash of the wave on the beach, the drippin 

weed on the rock-ledges, and the air, the sky, and the water, are all 
worthy of Mr. Hook. Can we say more ? The masterly manner in 
which he contrives to make his distance recede without any 


ee is ouhe many of his brothers of the brush might study 


Sir Edwin 


other accessories, ave 


lwin dseer is hardly in such force this year as he w; 
last, We like best the companion pictures “ Prospecliy ice UL! 12) be 
Adversity (112), In the former a well-groomed horse, in first- 
tate condition, is being held by a groom in a magnificent park, and 
stares with a sort of defiant pride at the spectator. A doyvie in the 
foreground seems to share his contempt of the ignobile vulgus and 
motions us away with the “Parse on!” gesture that Al used to 
the admirers of the jewellery at the Great Exhibition, In the 
second picture a sorry nag—possibly our a, ne friend come to 
grief and to a four-wheeler—clatters feebly about a yard, while his 
master, as seen through the open door, neglects his Deast's wants to 
satisfy his own. We are not entirely satisfied with the portraic im 
The Connoisseurs ” (152), though the dogs’ heads are to the life 
py Sores on ipenaeag A ae is the donkey in the 
éjetiner A ‘ourchette ” 3; bu ’s fi is sca 
Ae ea (91) ; but the lad’s figure ig scarcely so 
Of Mr, J, F, Lewis's “Turkish School ” (121) it is impossible 
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a ighly. Whether we regard the colouring, the drawing, or 
 onpenceta there is nothing left to be desired. The sunlight | 
joured in through the fretted lattice is miraculously caught, Mr. 
i ewis seems to delight in setting himself. in mere accessories, dif- 
ficult passages, to which many artists would devote a whole picture. 
‘A tabby cat here, reposing on a cushion, and flecked with light and 
shade, is @ mere miracle of fidelity and patience, = 

Mr. Phillip’s large picture of “ Murillo” (166) painting for bread 
in the streets of Madrid is not so much to our liking as his last 
vear's “Gloria.” There are, nevertheless, as might be expected 
of such an artist, very fine SS group of monks inspecting | 
a canvas and a aaa unching frugally on a crust may be 

sially mentioned. 

ear ek too dramatic in treatment, and marred by the old trickery 
of contrasted moonlight and lamplight, Mr. Elmore’s “On the 
Brink” (138) {s meritoriously painted in parts. The face of the 
ruined gamestress who is being tempted to play her “‘iast stake ” 
is really good, and the dress and cloak are cleverly worked. The 


f the background is a little too obtrusive, especially as compared 
se taphed of ies distant figures, which appear rather to be let into it 
than standing in front of it. ; 

Mr. Herbert's “Sower of Good Seed” (46) is worthy of the 

ainter of the great fresco of “ Moses with the Tables of the Law.” 
‘Lhe sunlight is finely rendered, and the dull, dry sandy soil indicated 
with remarkable skill, We are glad to welcome Mr, Herbert back 
to the walls of the Academy. Another painter who has taken his 
subject from the East is Mr. Gale, His “ Blind man by the way- 
side begging” is noticeable for great richness of colour. 

There is excellent painting in Mr. Horsley’s “Under the 
Matletoe ” (146), in which a pretty little lady is archly tantalising 
her boyish companion by holding the white-berried branches over 
the head of her doll, But the artist would have done well to avoid 
the attempt to represent her in the act of pursing up her lips for a 
kiss; by not doing so he has set himself an unnecessary difficulty 
that few painters yet have successfully grappled with. Mr, Archer's 
“My Grandmother” (145)—a worthy successor of “the little lady 
who stood to Velasquez "—is a picture that claims attention for 
clever colouring no less than for the sweet childlike face of the tiny 
ancestress. “ Pot-au-feu at Capri” (172), by Mr. Harling, who has 
another pleasing little canvas on the walls, is a most conscientious 
picture, The painting of the various accessories is quite up to the 
clever handling of the old man’s figure We shall hope to hear 
more of Mr. Harling by-and-by. Mr. Webster's two pictures are 
not quite so good as might have been expected; but there are some 
clever heads in the “ Village Gossips” (77), and some nice work 
in the ‘‘ Back Kitchen” (87). ‘The Gander” (31), by Mr. Mason, 
scems hardly deserving of the high praise it has won at some hands, 
‘The work is tricky, and even affected in parts, though there is 
much that is fairly commendable. Mr. F. R, Pickersgill’s ‘ Un- 
friended Royalist Family” (76) is a marked improvement on pre- 
vious pictures. We fail to see anything characteristic of the man 
in Mr, C. Landseer’s conception of “Savage” (18), and the whole 
composition smacks too much of picture-making. y 

We have seen better samples of Mr. Weekes than his “ Home 
from the War” (41), though a red star in the corner would seem to 
show that everyone is not of our opinion. Mr. Wallis’s “ Shakspeare 
and Spenser” (7) shows nothing to remind us of the painter of The 
Death of Chatterton.” The “Breton Haymaker” (97) of Mr. 
Boughton, and Mr. Hemsley’s “New Boots” (170) must have a 
passing word of commendation. 


Mr. Faed exhibits ‘“‘The Last of the Clan” (150)—an old High- | 


lander watching the departure of his kith and kin for America, The 
face has the touching pathos we might expect at the hands of the 
painter of the “ Mitherless Bairn,” and the stooping figure in front 
letting go the hawser is vigorous and natural, but the rest of the 
group is hardly equal to these, and Mr. Faed’s fatal fault of black- 
ness in shadows seems to have beset him more than usual. The 
arrangement and handling of the accessories display the skill of a 
practised artist. 

We cannot but think Mr. Cope would have done better to suppress 
his study for mosaic of “ Fra Angelico” (171), intended for South 
Kensington. It hardly rises above the merit of a good specimen of 
oaperstaining. Mr. C, Goldie’s “ Study of a Head ” (178) is scarcely 
afair sample of his powers, and a similar subject by Mr Field 
Talfourd—No. 55—compels us to admit that figure-painting is not 
his forte. Mr. Prinsep’s “ Red Bow” (144) is a falling off from 
former efforts ; the head wants relief and the colour purity. A little 
more keeping, a trifle more depth in the shadows would have made 
Mr. Crawford's “ Wee White Rose” (180) a most praiseworthy 
work, 

There is no necessity to do more than allude to the works of 
Messrs. Frost and Abraham Cooper as being in their accustomed 
manner, or to speak of Mr. Hart's except to observe that they are 
ao better (they could not well be worze) than usual, i 

In portraiture the palm, in this room, is borne off by foreign 
ariists. M. Baccani’s “R, Westmacott, Esq., R.A.,” is very spirited 
and characteristic, and there is much taste in M. Ercole’s 
“Marchioness of Northampton” (174). Mr. Macnee'’s “ Lord 
Brougham” (139), though a speaking likeness, places the veteran 
Peer in as awkward a position as Mr, Edmunds of late desired to put 
him in—and failed. Mr. Desanges’ portrait of the “ Princess of 

Wales” (10) will be much looked at by fair visitors, who will pro- 
bably give their verdict against Mr. Weigall’s portrait of “ he 
Prince” (106)—a verdict in which we cordially coincide. Mr. H. T. 
Wells's portrait of “Three Young Ladies” (173) preparing a tableau 
is taking up valuable space on the line. Mr, Pickersgill’s portrait 
of “Home, the Spiritualist” (153) is as feeble as it is untrue. It 
uisses the cunning, foxy look of the great conjuror. May we ask 
the meaning of the extraordinary shadow across the figure? It 
appears as if a spirit hand were about to pull the sitter's 
nose. We do not, of course, include Mr. J. Sant among 
the mere portrait-painters, his charming paintings raise him far 
above that rank, is ‘* Bishop of London” (49), though excellent 
as a likeness, has higher merits still. His “Children of H. Ames, 
Esq.” (122) and “ Daughter of H. Popham, Esq.” (17) are enchant- 
ing pictures of childhood ; and his “Lo! where the stripling, wrapt 
in wonder, roves” (4) is a really fine painting. Mr. C. P. Knight, 
in “Spring Flowers” (158), has been endeavouring to compose a 
little girl’s portrait after the style of Mr. Sant, and has succeeded in 
doing so—considerably after ! ? ‘ 

In landscape the East Room does not abound, but it possesses in 
Mr. Brett’s ‘* Morant’s Hall” (137) one of those loving and faithful 
transeripts of natural loveliness for which Mr. Brett is so deservedly 
famous. In front of the Hall—a plain, but not altogether unpic- 
turesque building—stretches a meadow of lush grass, the broad 
blades in their blue gleam telling of the clear azure overhead, 
Here cows and calves, painted to the life, are grazing or sporting. 
Beyond, a fruit-tree bursts into milky bloom ; and, further yet, the 
early green of young leaves is seen; and, still further, the fresh 
spring landscape-stretches under a sky most charmingly handled. 
The painting of the grass, strewn with gold buttercups, with here 
and there the puff-ball of a seeding dandelion, is a simple delight of 
painting. Why, we ask, have we not more of this artist's work 
tere? Will the hanging committee explain? , 

Mr. Creswick's “ Village Smithy” (117) shows no falling off. 
‘There are some exquisite passages in the distance, and the light of 
the forge is forcibly, not extravagantly, given. Mr. Stanfield’s 
“ Bass Rock” (6) is finely painted in every respect but that of the 
water, which towards the extremes of the picture lacks liquidity. 
Mr, Lee's “ Caprera” (66), though cold, is a better specimen of his 
power than we have seen for many exhibitions, Mr, Carrick’s 
* Weather Clearing” is most meritorious. The sunlight on the sea 
and the cliff in the mid-distance, and the vividly real painting of 
the broken water in front, leave nothing to be desired. His ““Ogmore 
Castle ” (33) realises an exceptional atmospheric effect with equal 
trath. Mr, Mawley’s “Way Across the Marsh” (118) is a fine piece 
of painting and observation. 

Mr. Field exhibits a clever “ Midsummer Day” (64), Mr. Hard 
a good “ Windsor Park” (108), and Mr. Pitt one of his capital Cornis 
views, “ Near St. Germans” (68), Mr, Thomas’s “ Common ” (99) 
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rises much above it—a very careful painting, unmistakably from 
nature. Mr, Boddington’s ‘ Barmouth” (63) and Mr. Ascroft’s 
river-scene, deserve a word of commendation; nor must we 
forget to draw attention to Mrs, Creswick’s “ Plums” (86), or fail to 
note Mr. T. S, Cooper's “ North ” (183), which, though cold in tone, 
contains some excellent animal study, 

We shall resume our notice next week. 


Literature, 


Locomotive Engines : What They Are, and What They Ought to Be. 
By R. F, Famvir. King and Co, 

In this instructive treatise Mr. Fairlie seeks to establish the fact 
that various improvements are imperatively required in the con- 
struction and management of our locomotives; and, in order to 
illustrate his theory, he states that there has been of late a desire 
among engineers to supply certain deficiencies which have long been 
felt, but which have been left untouched, owing to the difficulties 
necessarily incidental to the dealing with an elaborate and delicate 
piece of mechanism. To prove, however, that changes are indis- 
pensable, and must, sooner or later, be effected, Mr. Fairlie quotes 
the authority of Mr. P, W. Barlow, as evidenced in his paper read 
before the Society of Arts, on a new method of propulsion; and also 


of Mr. A. Sturrock, who had experimentalised with some success on | 


the application of steam-power to the tenders of engines in order 
that they may be made pouely available for traction purposes. 
Amongst other novelties, he refers to an invention for the applica- 
tion of horizontal friction-rollers to a central rail by Mr. Fell, and 
to a method of radial axle-boxes to locomotives by Mr. W. B. 
Adams, All these, he contends, are abundantly sufficient to show 
that changes are demanded to meet the growing requirements 
of the public, and he augurs that we are now about to enter upon a 
new phase of railway construction which will give us the benefit 
of lines of communication in districts hitherto untraversed by 
railways, owing to the necessity of securing a large amount of 
traffic to produce a remunerative return. Mr. Fairlie, in his 


pamphlet, proceeds to show that the improvements and modifica- | 


tions he desires to see carried out in our locomotives must follow as 
@ necessary consequence of the increased railway communication 
which is justly predicted. The leading features of the new theory 
he wishes to put into practice are, he says, great steam-generating 


power, increased weight on the rails for adhesion, dispensing with | 


the costly tenders, greater facilities for passing round curves, doing 
away with the necessity for turn-tables, and a complete system of 
duplicates. The adoption of his projected changes would, he con- 
tends, rot only be highly beneficial to the public at large, but be 


at the same time a source of considerable saving and profit to | 


railway shareholders; and, whether or not he be quite right in all 
his arguments and conclusions, his little work is well worthy of 
perusal by all who are interested in the subject, either as travellers 
or as holders of stock. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Belial. Intwo volumes, Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Avila Hope. In two volumes. Tinsley Brothers, 

These two novels are not put together because they have much in 
common—unless it be that neither story is very new, and that both 
will be found pleasant reading. They come together naturally, like 
spring flowers, and, if there happens to be this season nothing but 
the crocuses and daffodils we had last year, we may at least thank 
the ill-wind, or, rather, the ill-storm, for blowing us as good as it 
has, “Belial” and “ Avila Hope” will be found acceptable enough 


to every young lady who is alittle fond of books, and more so of book- | 


muslin, flowers, and flirtations. But it may be doubted if they will 
like “ Belial” himself, Jack Shelburne, the modern society repre- 
sentation of Milton’s character, the great passage about whom is 
the motto on the titlepage. Here it may be digressively mentioned 
that throughout the mottoes to Belial’s chapters are alone sufficient 
to recommend the pages to more critical quarters than the fairy 
land of young ladies. To find from a quotation that you have a 
friend in common puts the reader on good terms with the author, 
But they must not be everyday quotations. No “I love thee, 
Cassio,” “ What’s in a name?” or “It must be so.” “ Belial’ 
gives a flash of Grahame Montrose, of the little - read 
Monckton Milnes (and readers might do worse), a com- 
monplace from Sheridan and ‘Tennyson, goodness 
Massinger and Beaumont and Fletcher, and classics in abun- 
dance. But, in addition, there is the charming French song 
“Non, non, non, Monseigneur,” and a verse from that marvellous 
Rubdisyat of OMAR KuHAYYAM, which ought to be known for its 
Long and cold materialism. But * Belial ” must be tired of waiting. 

ack Shelburne is the perfection of a handsome, clever, easy, and 
admired English gentleman ; but he is reckless in scheming for his 
own purposes, and ruins ee without remorse if he sees his 
way to a small fortune for himself. Throughout he is plotting for 
the hand of a beautiful and youthful possessor of three thousand a 
year, and when the lady, Litz Pierrepoint, becomes engaged to 
another, he effects a separation by means of a most cruel forgery. 
He happens to be discovered by the best friend that he has upon earth, 
and, to avoid all chance of exposure, he administers to the lady 
who possesses his secret a sufficient dose of laudanum instead of the 
harmless mixture, as before, of a fashionable physician, whose 
services are really not required. The murder is discovered, but Jack, 
who, of course, is born to be hanged, flies in the face of a time- 
honoured proverb by being Atluntically drowned, The story shall 
not further be trenched upon, All the girl aud women characters 
(except that detestable scheming Russian Countess, the black spot on 
too many novels) are good, and dear creatures indeed ; whilst of the 
men, Erskine and Louis are gloomy companions for li. ht reading— 
the one marrying the wrong woman, and the other running 
away unreasonably from the right one, and both being treated, like 
Coleridge with his twentieth cup of tea, ‘‘ better than they deserve.” 
Really, the little glimpse of Lord Vaux—who will do nothing 
unfair, even in love, who bears his love-blow so meekly, and seeks 
the desert and the Sphynx in place of a heart and home—makes 
sad society, with which you can sympathise. His dulness is not 
dull ; it is an illustration of Mr. Lowell’s— 

A feeling of sadness and longing 
Which is not akin te pain, 
But resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain, 

The character was more worth filling up than many of the others. 
Before bowing respectfully to “ Belial,” it will be as well to give a 
glimpse of the good literary style of the book :— 

“How I should like to visit Naples again|!” said Miss Pierrepoint. “I 
was there with my father once; but when J was such a child that I have 
but a slight remembrance of it.” 

“You would be charmed,” said Shelburne, “ if you could only have seen 
it on the Sunday I entered it! The place was alive, and nothing could 
present a greater contra:t than it does to the traveller arriving from Rome, 
Rome always has something sepulchral clinging to it ; and past grandeur, at 
every step, jostles with the small present. But at Naples there is nothing to 
remind you of the past save Capri, which was in front of my windows, and 
which was the scene of ‘liberius’s Jast orgies, The people are all vivacity, 
talking with tongues, eyes, and hands, in the most Southern fashion ; acoach- 
man, when he can’t use his hands, talks with his shoulders and elbows, The 
Chiugo is alive with smart equipages, English horses, and the most charm- 
ing hack carriages possible. As you go out of the hotel, they rush at you 
as if it were a chariot-race. Many of them are driven by children, who 
rattle down the steep paved streets in a manner more sportive than safe,” 

Dorothy laughed, while Litz’s eyes sparkled with delight. 

“ Tell me,” she said, “did you go up Vesuvius ?” 

“De Meranville and I, with some others, went one day, at an unearthly 
hour, with the intention of seeing the sur rise, There was a tolerable moon ; 
but, after a quarter of an hour of spasmodic conversation, we all dropped off 
into half sleep. Oh,bow uncomfortable! Waking every five minutes with 
rome neighbour's hat in your face and cramps all over your body. To our 
infinite disgust, when day broke, the cone was wrapped in clouds; and we 
clambered up the side, slipping in the deep ashdust, breaking our toes and 
knees over the lava; and, when we reached the top, no view!” 

* How vexatious!" said Litz. “ How I should like to have seen you 
toiling on. Did you lie lifeless, but beautiful, at the top, still sighing 
* Excelsior’ ?” 


from | 


| “ Not exactly, O most satirical of women,” said Shelburne, laughing good- 
| humouredly. ‘The rocks were so hot as to burn the hand that touched 
them. One of the craters, however, had a fine dim look of chacs: a great 
sea of mist, with a shadowy rock in the middle. There was a great smell of 
sulphur, too, and a rumbling noise.” 
“A good preparation for a future state!” said Litz, looking mischievously 
at Dorothy. 
“Which implies that that will be my fate,” said Shelburne. “ Tante 
grazie; though, indeed, I don’t think it much signifies,” 
| _ Where “ Belial” ends “ Avila Hope” begins—with a shipwreck. 
The scene is on the Hampshire coast ; and at “The Cliff” resides 
Sir William Hope and his daughters, Avila and Ethel. Ethel is 
nobody. She can be dismissed at once. She falls in love with a 
gallant Queen’s Lieutenant, who goes abroad, and only awakens to 
the knowledge at the last moment, and then makes it all right, just 
in time to save Ethel from the serious consequences of a pious 
flirtation with a parson or priest —ie., a semi-Romanist or 
St. Paul's, Knightsbridgian. Avila is at once imaginative and 
strongminded, She says “Art thou” instead of “ Are you,” 
which nobody can admire; but all must love her for put- 
ting on a suit of tarpauling and going down to do possible 
service to the wreck, Her big dog saves one man, All the 
rest are lost. This one man proves to be Cecil Lord Lyle, and, after 
many scenes, happy and unhappy, they marry, All through it has 
been evident that Cecil has “something on his mind,” and, to suit 
some purposes of revenge, it is proved that this something isa first 
wife alive at Florence, Then the first wife comes over with her 
little boy, and terrifies poor Avila. Cecil shoots himself, the first 
| wife dies on the instant, the whole affair is hushed up, the little 
| boy recognised, and Avila marries a certain Guy Stapleton, whom 
she has long ago cured of woman-hating. Despite this being a tale 
| of villany, youth, innocence, and freshness beam on every page. 
| The writer must have seen life through windows patched with post 
octavo, and have made up her mind that. three volumes (or at least 
two) were necessary to record an experience, Her dresses would 
| tease the Tuileries, Such salons! There is a picnic as large and as 
| regal as the forest of Arden in “ As You Like It.” They sing better 
than Amiens, and dance more divinely than Laneret’s pictures, 
And, for contrast, the gloom is equally intense. It is what Shelley 
describes, 


When some great painter dips 

His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse, 
| There is a murder, the man is hanged, the mother dies raving mad 

in the workhouse, the bigamy is proved, then the suicide, and the 
suicide leads to a sudden death—and all in a heap: really the 
second marriage does not set in a page too soon. The second 
marriage may be presumed to be given in compliment to modern 
custom, Lady novelists are never now complete with less, But in 
the present case it is only fair, for bridegroom number two has been 
the hero of a horsemanship adventure, quite in the style of Mr, 
| Livingstone in “ Maurice Dering.” For the rest, the writer prefers 
| blue eyes to all others, All her favourites are blue-eyed 
| and one ripens into violet. All the people for whom nobody cares 

one rush have no eyes whatever. But this fancy for blue eyes is 
| apt to break down, For instance, at vol. i., p. 31; Captain Melville 
has “English face, laughing blue eyes,” and at page 83 he has 
pst sunburnt face, roguish b/ack eyes.’ Of course, if the gallant 
| Captain had been in a battle in the mean time, nobody can com- 

plain of the appropriateness ; but, putting aside small objections, 
there can be no doubt that an April day and “ Avila Hope ” would 
go very well together. 


TWO SHORT STORIES, 
| Strive and Wait : or, Passages in the Life of Philip Marsh 
Joun Rose Berury, F.8A, Wm, pd ly ot Sos 
The Montgomerys and their Friends. Hatchard and Co, 


— two ali gre ae —_ written with the best intentions, 
and are written well; but they both err in being, or i: i 
| be, a little too good.” 4 ee 
“Strive and Wait” describes the aspirations and fortunes of 
| three young men, college friends. Philip Marsham has a small 
| fortune ; but he thinks that he ought to do something in the world 
for all that ; and ultimately, after much “ beating about the bush,” 
he does something, and is even more than successfal, During the 
years taken to accomplish this his love affairs have been numerous 
| and heartbreaking enough ; but with him 


’Tis but to keep the nerves at strain 
To dry your eyes and laugh at a fall; 
And, baffled, get up to begin again— 


and so he marries, believing that to be his duty also, as muscular 
| Christians are a'ways maintaining. 

William Barford, the second type of character, is of an opposite 
stamp. He has no money ; but he has a strong intellect and will, 
Despite this, he contents himself with a fellowship, and spends his 
| 8pare cash in printing an occasional book, which nobody can under- 
| stand. Barford, once disappointed in love, never cares to look u 
a woman again, The author dimly hints that Marsham certain! 
| gets a little present fame, but that Barford is probably destined 

or immortality. 

The third character, Edward Fluker, prefers to live economically 
on his little peoperty, He is a thoroughly good-natured fellow and 
man of the world. He is not clever, and he isidle, He marries 
| and has numerous children ; drinks brandy-and-water, smokes his 

pipe, and plays at billiards, But he keeps all this in excellent bounds, 
and is loved and respected by all whe know him. Despite their 
| different ways of life, the three remain firm friends. 
| Mr. Butlin makes an “ effort to give a description of thoughts, 
sentiments, and feelings, which have been familiar to those who, 
within the last fifteen years, have grown up to manhood.” Perhaps, 
as far as the character of Philip Marsham goes, he has done some- 
| thing like that; but Marsham’s two friends depict anything but 
| the phases of mind which have distinguished the last fifteen years, 
Kingsley, Carlyle, Maurice, and Tennyson have had it much their 
own way all the period, and there is scarcely a trace of those master- 
minds to be found here, except in the principal character, The 
three are shadowy, but natural, although not pleasant 3 and there is 
scone ts in all the three put together, Bat the three, with a 
strange bit of story concerning some othe: 
readable volume, . . = ae es ey 

“The Montgomerys and their Friends” is a serious tale, with 
scarcely a tale in it, addressed to young ladies, Young ladies, say 
of fifteen or twenty years, must be in a bad way indeed if they need 
8o serious @ homily as that before us, They are made to steal apples 
(not the first time in history) and say that they were given by the 
housekeeper. They lie desperately, and think nothing of usi 
‘‘cribs” in their lessons, And one tender being gives herself a great 
big book as a Christmas present, and inside the cover forges the 
governess's name, with her best wishes. ‘This is all very bad; but 
of course it is all done to give opportunity for good preaching ; and 
it must be admitted that not an opportunity is lost. Love-makin 
and match-making take place in good time, and there is no meet 
of the dear brides doing any forgery in the vestry. And so we ma: 
trust that the good teaching of Miss Hughes, the governess, has not 
been thrown away. Principal amongst the grown-up company will 
be found a pair of gallant soldiers of the extra devout kind, One 
of them dies beatifically in China; the other marries the hand- 
somest girlin the book, This combination of the black cloth with 
the red—the soldier of the Captain Hedley Vicars stamp—is always 
@ favourite with the ladies; and in these days Sir Galahad is always 
a marrying man, This will be found pieasunt teaching for young 
people, 


WHITWORTH AND ARMSTRONG GUN CoMPETITION.— 

between the Whitworth and Armstrong guns, which has eo ma ay 
the last six months at Shoeburyness, was brought to a close on Wednesday. 
Two targets were set up, alike in every respect, one of which was fired at os 
the Armstrong, the other by the Whitworth gan. In two rounds the 
Whitworth gun penetrated the target to the depth only of 3 in, bulging the 
plate a little on the inside; whilethe Armstrong shots went right throa ‘h 

and caused extensive injury in the interior. A third round was fired” 
changing the position of the guns, eo that each fired at the other's target’ 
but the result was equally in favour of the Armstrong gun, = 


By 


THE 
MURDER OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 
HISTORY AND CHARACTER OF BOOTH, 
Joun Witkes Boor, whose name has re- 
ceived an immortality of infamy by the mur- 
der of Mr. Lincoln, is the son of Junius 
Brutus Booth, an actor who, at one time, 
competed successfully with Edmund Kean, but 
who was, perhaps, better known in the United 
States than even in his native England, John 
possesses many of the qualities of his father, 
and has inherited also many of that father’s 
failings. He is, or has been, an actor of no mean 
pretensions : his Richard was considered as more 
nearly interpreting the true conception of that 
character than the representation of any other 
person who has appeared on the American 
boards since his father’s time. He is a brother 
of Edwin Booth, who is one of the managers of 
the Winter Garden Theatre, New York, and who 
is reckoned the first living tragedian in America, 
He has also another brother, Junius Brutus 
Booth, who is a very fair actor, but who has 
now, we believe, retired from the stage, and has 
made a fortune by dealing in petroleum, The 
three sons were born in Harford County, Mary- 
land ; and, while Edwin and Junius Brutus are 
undoubted Union men, John has sympathised 
warmly with the Confederates in their struggle 
for independence, and has not, indeed, hesitated 
to avow his “ Secession ” proclivities. He rarely 
entered into political discussion save when under 
the influence of liquor, He was liked by his 
brother actors—off the stage ; but, on the stage, 
his peculiarity was to invest himself for the time 
with the inspirations as well as the character of 
the heroes he counterfeited ; so that it was some- 
times dangerous to accept a part in a play in 
which he might be cast. In playing Richard he 
has on different occasions severely wounded 
his mock antagonist; and once a frightened 
aseociate was compelled to leap into the 
orchestra for safety. A few weeks since, 
it is stated, while visiting his friends in 
Boston, he declared that he meant to “ shoot Abe 
Lincoln,” but this assertion was looked upon as a 
jest. Only two or three days before the murder 
he informed some companions in Washington 
that he intended to make his exit from the stage 
in a manner that would startle the world. He 
had made over his property to his mother; 
and all his plans seem to have been arranged 
with coolness and deliberation, and they certainly 
were carried out with a daring which must excite 
universal wonder. Booth is a dead shot with the 
istol, an accomplished gymnast, a splendid 
man, and is described as a very handsome 
and elegant young man, and of particularly fas- 
cinating manners and address. e was the first 


actor to whose Romeo Miss Bateman ever played Juliet ; and so 
good was he in the part that Mr. Bateman had serious thoughts of 
engaging him for the jeune premier characters, aud bringing him | cross. 

Some trifle, however, 


to England to act with Miss Bateman, 
interrupted this arrangement, 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN : 
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JOHN WILKES BOOTII, THE ASSASSIN OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


For the Portrait of Wilkes Booth which we this week publish we 
are indebted to Mr. A. M. Bailey, of the American agency, Charing- 


BOOTH’S PREPARATIONS FOR THE CRIME. 
At a little after twelve o'clock on Friday, April 14, John 


GREAT MELTING OF 


AMERICANS 


AT 


st 


MAY 6, 1865 


Wilkes Booth sauntered slowly into Ford's 
Theatre, in Frith-street, Washington, and en. 
gaged in desultory conversation with the box. 
keeper, with whom he was well acquainted 
Incidentally he learned that the President, with 
his family and one or two friends, would witness 
the play that evening from their box. After 
come further converzation, Booth withdrew and 
passed down the street to Pennsylvania-avenue 
stopping at Kirkwood House, at which hotel 
Andrew Johnson (now President) then occupied 
rooms. Entering the bar-room, he saluted one 
or two friends and drank a glass of liquor; then 
proceeding to the office, he called for a card 
and a sheet of note-paper. Standing at the 
counter he wrote upon the card these words: 

“For Mr. Andrew Johnson, I don’t wish to disturt 
you. Areyouat home?” This message having 
been sent to Mr. Johnson, that gentieman re. 
turned word by the servant that he was very 
busily engaged, and could see no one at that 
time. Booth then passed round behind the 
counter and seated himself at the clerk’s desk— 
a familiarity frequently permitted on the part of 
persons intimately acquainted in and about 
American hotels, Here he began writing, but 
had indited but one or two words when he 
turned to the clerk, and said, What year is it ; 
1864 or 1865?" After a moment's pause, he 
added, “I don’t know, actually.” He was fur- 
nished with the desired information, and shortly 
after finished his letter, which he sealed with 
yreat care, Then, passing out again toward the 
street, he met one or two acquaintances, to 
whom he bowed in his usually courteous 
manner, Before leaving the hotel finally, 
however, he returned to the office and said 
to the clerk, “Are you going to Ford's 
to-night? There'll be some splendid acting 
there.” And, receiving a negative answer, he 
slowly left the house. Going thence immediately 
to a well-known livery stable, he hired a very 
fast, handsome, strong bay mare, informing the 
proprietor that he would call for her towards 
night. Here all actual trace of him is temporarily 
lost ; but, with the information now at hand, it is 
easy toconjecture, with almost absolute certainty, 
what his movements were, Leaving the livery 
stable, he proceeded (without a doubt) to the 
theatre he had visited in the morning, and which 
was to be attended by the lresident at night. 
From his familiarity with the premises, he doubt- 
less gained access to the auditorium and dress 
circle over the stage without difficulty, Passing 
from the dress circle into the presidential box, he 
first carefully removed the screws which held the 
spring-hasp of one of the doors, cutting out the 
thread made by the screws in the wood, and re- 
inserting them in their proper places. Thus he 


prepared the door, so that a very slight push from the out- 


side would force off the hasp and allow free ingress, 


Going to 


the outer door of the narrow, private passage-way in the rear 
of the box, out of which passage-way the two box-doors 
opened, he made an indentation in the plaster of the wall, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


THE LATE RIOTS IN MADRID: 


sufficiently deep to admit the insertion of a small wooden bar, one 
ead of which placed in this orifice and the other against the mould- 
ing of the door panel would prevent—for a time, at any rate—any 
entrance from without, These affairs completed, Booth arranged 
the chairs in the box in such a way that the President at the right 


| 


would sit with his head in a line with a certain point on the panel 
of the box-door nearest the stage. 
returned to the livery-stables, it being now about four o'clock p,m. 
Here he took the mare which he had hired, and, mounting her, he 
rode up Fifteenth-street to Tenth, turning into an alley which led 
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He then left the theatre and | 
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DEMONSTRATION OF STUDENTS IN FRONT OF THE UNIVERSITY, MADRID, 
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SCENE IN THE PUERTA DEL SOL DURING THE ATTACK OF THE TROOPS UPON THE PEOPLE. 


directly tothe rear of the theatre. 

stable in which Booth had kept his o 
in this stable he left the mare. From this tim 
o'clock in the evening he passed the time in s; 
room to bar-room, drinking frequently. The last time he appeared 


Fronting the alley is a small 
wn horse for several weeks, and 
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auntering from bar- 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


in this way was in a drinking-ehop near the theatre, which he 
entered in company with three or four unknown persons. After 
imbibing, each member of the party shook hands with Booth and 
then with each other, each bidding the other “ good-by ” in a formal 
and impressive manner. 


MR, LINCOLN AT THE THEATRE. 


Mr. Lincoln, it is said, went to the theatre on the evening of his 
murder with some slight reluctance, and only because it had been 
publicly announced that himself, General Grant, and a party of 
friends would be present. General Grant, however, changed his 
mind, and started the same day for New Jersey. Mr. Lincoln then 
felt that the public had a double claim to his own presence, seein 


that they were disappointed of the opportunity of seeing the Lien- | 


tenant-General ; and accordingly was driven to the theatre. At the 
door he met Booth, between whom and himself the usual saluta- 
tion passed. Entering the box, the President took hia seat in the 
chair designed for Lis use and peculiarly located by Booth, occu- 

ying the outer corner of the box most remote from the stage. To 
A left sat Mrs. Lincoln; next her, and nearest the stage, Miss 


Harris; in the rear of all, Major Rathbone. The box, which was 


lined with crimson paper, and contained a sofa covered with | 


crimson velvet, three arm-chairs covered in like manner, and six 
common cane-bottom chairs, was curtained in front with two 
silken United States flags. When the presidential party entered 
the box the audience rose and cheered enthusiastically, which com- 
pliment Mr, Lincoln returned by a bow, 


THE ASSASSINATION, 


Booth entered the theatre at a little after eight o'clock, and 
passed into the dress circle. Here he remained, leaning against the 
wall, and occupying a secluded position during the whole of the 
first act. Always famous for remarkable perfection in dress, he was 
upon thia occasion even more elegantly attired than usual. His 
eyes, it was noticed, wandered nervously about the house, and were 
frequently fixed upon the President's box, Just before the begin- 
ning of the second act he left the theatre, went to the stable in the 
rear of the building, and saddled and bridled his horse, leading the 
animal to-the stage door, or door for the entrance of actors, and 
placed her in the charge of a young man employed in a subordinate 
capacity in the theatre. Then he returned to the dress circle, and 
began working his way through the crowd standing in the 
rear of the seats in the dress circle toward the box, and his 
unconcealed nervousness and the singular ghastliness of his 
countenance attracted the attention of many persons in the body 
of the theatre. Slowly pushing forward, he had arrived within a 
few feet of the box doors, when the curtain rose on the third act. 
Here he halted for awhile, waiting until the second scene of the 
act had opened, when he again advanced, and, placing his knee 
against the outer door. at the same time pressing with his left hand, 
he pushed it open, At the same instant he was checked by the 
President's servant, and to this person he said that he was a senator, 
visiting Mr. Lincoln by invitation, He did not tarry, however, but 
immediately entered the smali passage or hallway running behind 
the box, out of which the box doors om, He at once placed the | 
wooden bat, for the reception of which he had previously prepared, 
acroes the door of this way, thus effectually shutting out the | 
servant and all others, and preventing chance intrusion. He then 
stepped into the box. He was at once confronted by Major | 
Rathbone, who said, “Do you know upon whom you are 
intrading, Sir?” Bowing gracefully, ke retired, stepping | 
back to the outer door of the box. Standing in this 
doorway, concealed from the audience and unnoticed by | 
the presidential party, who pars peo that he had entirely with- | 
drawn, he discharged a pistol with his left hand, and without taking 
aim across the barrel. The ball from this pistol passed through the 
closed inner door of the box, the door nearest the stage, and in a 
direct line with that in which Booth stood, and struck Mr. Lincoln 
on the left side of the head behind, on a line with and three inches 
from the left ear. The President's head immediately dropped 
forward a little, the eyes closed, and he became at once unconscious, 
Booth sprang into the box, and as he did so Major Rathbone 

appled with him. The assassin immediately struck him with a 

nife, ripping open his right arm from elbow to shoulder. Dashing 
Rathbone aside, as he released his hold, Booth, with one lea: ‘ 
mounted the outer railing of the box, passing between Mrs. Lincetn 
and Miss Harris, With another leap he cleared the box 
and struck the floor of the stage. As he sprang from 
the box his spurred heel caught a fold in one of the 
canopying flags, by means of which the spur was wrenched 
off, and dropped on the floor beneath. The distance from the rail- 
ing of the box to the floor of the stage is ft. As Booth struck the 
floor the shock was such as to throw him into a crouch‘ng position, 
from which, however, he at once recovered himself. Swinging 
round, so as to confront the audience, he shouted out, “ Sic semper 
tyrannis,” and dashed across the stage to the passage-way on the 
right, thence to the rear behind the scenes, overturning an actor 
and actress in his course, and thence through what is known as the 
stage door to the alley in the rear of the theatre. From the box to 
the stage door the distance is just 64ft.; and it is estimated that 
not thirty seconds elapsed between the time of the firing of the shot 
and the time at which Booth reached the alley. Rushing into this 
alley, which runs at right angles with that in which is situated the 
stable, where he kad left his horse, he took the animal from the 
boy in whose charge he had but a few minutes previously left it, 
and, mounting it, dashed off into the darkness. 


AFTER THE MURDER, 


For full a minute after the firing of the shot silence reigned in 
the house. Those who saw the sudden dash of the assassin and 
heard his exclamation supposed it, at first, either a part of the play 
or the antic of adrunken man, But the screams of Mrs. Lincoln 
and Miss Harris, and the cries of Major Rathbone for assistance, 

the fatal truth that the President of the United States 
had been murdered. Then a rush to the doors took place ; 
but when the pursuers reached the rear of the theatre Booth had 
disappeared, and not even the sound of his retreating horse's hoofs 
struck upon their ears, 

The “leading lady” of the theatre, Miss Laura Keene, who 
stood at the side of the stage when Booth sprang from the box, as 
soon as the awful fact made itself known, proceeded to the box 
and endeavoured in vain to restore consciousness to the dying 
President. It was a strange spectacle—the head and the ruler 
of thirty millions of people lying insensible in the lap of an 

«actress, the mingled brain and biood oozing out and staining 
her gaudy robe. In afew minutes Mr. Lincoln's unconscious form 
was removed to a house acroas the street, and here the soul of the 
President took its final departure. The room to which Mr. Lincoln 

was taken is 15 ft. square, ordinarily furnished, the walis being hung 
with a few cheap lith phs and photographs. In an adjoining 
room the members of Mr. Lincoln's family were in a short time 
gathered, and from time to time they paseed into the death chamber 
to look upon the distorted features of the husband and father. Mrs. 

Lincoln several times fainted, and was borne out. Once she ap- 

— the bedside, and, embracing the insensible form of her 
us) 

your children.” Her agony was overpowering, and most distressin, 

to the sympathising friends gathered in that solemn chemben 

Ev one in the room showed the deepest signs of 

emotion; the stern Secretary of War sobbed like a child, 

Cabinet Ministers and governors, generals, and secretaries wept in 

concert—no one found it possible to restrain tears at the woeful 
spectacle. During the whole night the intimate friends of the 

resident were gathered about his bedside, and the attendant 
minister offered up frequent prayers for the dying man and the 
afflicted rela'ives. At twenty-two minutes past seven the President 
breathed his lass, At this moment were gatiered about the blood- 
stained bed Captain Robert Lincoln ; Secretaries Stanton, Usher, 
aud Welles ; Attorney-General Speed, Postmaster-General Dennison, 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Field, Judge Otto, General 


exclaimed, “Live! live! if but for a moment, to bless | 


| Meigs, General Halleck, Senator Sumner, Governor Oglesby, Mrs, 
| and Miss Harris, and several other well-known or official pereons, 

At nine o'clock in the morning the remains were taken to the 
| White House, whence, after lying in state, 
| much pomp to Springfield, Illinois, for interment. 


| ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 
MEETING OF AMERICANS. aust: 
| Ow Monday an a ate meeting of Americans residing in this 
| country was held by diectlon of Mr. Adams, the American Minister, | 
_ on the requisition of a number of influential gentlemen connected by | 
citizenship or otherwise with the United States, for the purpose of 
| affording them an opportunity of expressing their feelings on the 
| sad occasion of the death, by the hands of the assassin, of the late 
| President, Abraham Lincoln. 
The large hall in which the meeting, a crowded one, was held 
| was draped with black throughout, the Union flag, festooned with 
crape, surmounting the initials of Lincoln's name, framed in an 


they were conveyed with | 


immortelle, forming a conspicuous feature in the mournful ensemble. 
| Mr. Adams, who, on entering the hall, was loudly and repeatedly 
cheered, having taken the chair, addressed the meeting. In the 
| course of his speech he said :—‘It is one of the notable features of 
| this great struggle that it is not particular men who have attempted 
| to lead on the people, but rather that the people have first given the 
tone, to the level of which their servants must come up or else sink 
out of sight and be forgotten. They have uniformly esignated to 
them their wishes, To one man they have said ‘Come up, and to 
another ‘Give way ;’ and in either case they have been implicitly 
| obeyed. Whoever it be that is employed, the spirit that must ani- 
| mate him comes from a higher source. The cause of the country, 
then, does not depend on any man or any set of men. It has 
| now called to the front the individual whom it had already ele- 
| vated to the second post in the Government. He had been 
| pointed out for that place by a sense of his approved 
| fidelity to the Union at the moment when all around him were 
| faltering or falling away. In the national Senate he stood. Abdiel- 
| like, firm and determined in ser mapaniep | with truth and force the 
fatal sophistry of Jefferson Davis and his associates, and in de- 
| nouncing the course of action which was leading them to their ruin. 
Four years of intense and continued trials within the borders of his 
own State have been passed in the effort to reconstruct the edifice 
of civil government which they had overthrown. No one has 
braved greater dangers to his person and to all that was held most 
 paigees to a man in this world than he. Those four years have not 
n passed without at once proving the firmness of his faith and 
the progressive nature of his ideas. He, too, has been susceptible 
to the influence of the national opinion. He, too, has gra- 
dually been brought to the conviction that slavery, which he 
once defended, has been our bane and the cause of all 
our woe. And he, too, will follow his predecessor in making 
the recognition of the principle of human liberty the chief half 
way to restoration. It may be that he will colour his policy with 
a little more of the sternness gathered from the severity of his own 
trials. He may give a greater prominence to the image of Justice 
than to that of Mercy in dealing with notorious offenders. But, if 
he do, to whom is this change to be imputed? Lincoln leaned to 
mercy, and he was taken off. Johnson has not promoted himeelf. 
The magician who worked this change is the enemy himeelf. It 
wonld seem almost as if it were the will of Heaven which has inter- 
posed the possibility of this marvellous retribution, Yet, even if 
we make proper allowances for this difference, the great fact yet 
remains clear, that Andrew Johnson, like his predecessor, will exert 
| himself to the utmost of his power fully to re-establish in peace 
and harmony the beneficent system of government which he has 
| already hazarded so much tosustain, And should it happen that he 
| too—which Heaven avert !—should by some evil design be removed 
| from the post now assigned to him, the effect would only be that the 
next man in the succession prescribed by the public law, and inspired 
| from the same common source, will be summoned to take his place. 
| And so it would go on, if need be, in a line, like that in Macbeth’s 
| vision, “stretching out to the crack of doom.” The Republic has 
but to command the services of any of her children, and whether 
| to meet open danger in the field or the perils of the more crafty 
| and desperate assassin, experience shows them equally ready to 
| obey her call. So long as the heroic spirit animates her frame, the 
| requisite agents will not fail to execute her will. Let us, then, 
| casting aside all needless apprehensions for the policy of our land, 
| now concentrate our thoughts for the moment upon the magnitude 
| of the offence which has deprived us of our beloved chief in the 
| very moment of most interest to our cause ; and let us draw together 
as one man in the tribute of our admiration of one of the purest, 
the most single-minded, and noble-hearted patriots tha’ ever ruled 
over the people of any land. 

The following resolutions were afterwards adopted :— 

1. That we have heard with the greatest indignation and the most pro- 
found sorrow of the assassination which has deprived our conntry of its beloved 
chief magistrate, as well as of the murderous assault which has greatly perilled 
the lives of the Secretary and Assistant-Secretary of State; and tvat we 
regard the taking of the life of our chief executive officer, while our country 
is passing through unvaralleled trials, after all loyal Americans had learned 
to leve him and all good men the world over to confide in him, and when so 
much of national and individual welfare and happiness depended on his 
existence, as the great crime of the nineteenth century, memorable in its 
atrocity, and entailing on its perpetrators the execrations of mankind. 

2. That we tender to Mrs. Lincoln our heartfelt sympathy and expressions 


of condolence in the great affliction that she and her family and the nation 
have sustained. 

3. That, in the long public career of Andrew Johnson, now President of 
the United States, the early and pre-eminent sacrifices he made from his 
devotion to the cause of the Union, and his pledges to maintain the great 
principles of human liberty, we have every assurance that he will faithfully 
prosecute to its final success the wise, humane, and statesman-like domestic 
and foreign policy of President Lincoln. 

4. That, as loyal citizens, we have witnessed with peculiar pleasure the 
expressions of indignation and sorrow throughout Great Britain at the assas- 
sination of President Lincoln, and the cordial and hearty sympathy which 
has been extended by the people of this realm to the government and people 
of the United States in this great bereavement and public calamity. 

5. That copies of these resolutions be transmitted to the President of the 
United States and to Mrs. Lincoln. 


ENGLISH EXPRESSIONS OF FEELING, 


A numerous meeting was held in Exeter Hall, on Saturday last, 
for the purpose of expressing sympathy and condolence with the 
people of America and with Mra, Lincoin on the late assassination 
of the President. Several members of Parliament were present ; 
and the meeting was addressed by Mr. Forster, the member for 
Bradford ; Mr. Baxter, member for Montrose; Mr. Stanley, son of 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, who lately retprned from a tour in the 
Northern States ; and others. The tone of the meeting was to the 
effect that, while they expressed the sorrow and detestation in which 
all page shared at the recent atrocious crime, they did not believe 
that the work of consolidating the Union and emancipating the 
slaves depended on any one man, while they expressed a hope that 
the clemency to the vanquished which President Lincoln had begun 
would not be departed from by his successor, 

The reports received from all quarters concur in bearing testimony 
to the pay feeling of abhorrence with which the assassination 
of Mr. Lincoln is regarded in this country. In various places public 
meetings have been held, which have heen entirely unanimous in 
the passing of resolutions of condolence with the American people. 
There is scarcely a town of any note or an institution of any kind, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, but has had a 
meeting and agreed to resolutions condemning the assassination and 
sympathising with the countrymen and relatives of the victim, 


THE CONTINENT, 


The news of the assassination of President Lincoln has drawn 
forth emphatic demonstrations of grief and horror on the Continent, 
The Emperor of the French at once sent an aide-de-camp to call 
upon the Minister of the United States in Paris, to request him to 
convey to President Johnson the expression of his Majesty’s pro- 
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found afiction. The Corps Législatif have adopted addresses to 
the American Government expressing the same sentiments. In 
Berlin, Herr von Bismarck forwarded by the hands of the Under. 
Secretary of State a letter to the American Minister, to convey the 
assurance of the sympathy of the Prussian Government. In the 
Chamber of Deputies Herr Lowe, who stated that he had been per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Lincoln, and could vouch for the 
greatness of his character, moved the adoption of an address of 
sympathy and condolence to be forwarded to America, Nearly all 
the members of the House rose from their seats to testify their 
entire concurrence in the proposal. The Arstrian Government has 
expressed its sentiments to the American Minister in Vienna; and 
the Lower House of the Reichsrath has voted unanimously an ad ‘resg 
to the American people. The Swiss Federal Council has adopted a 
similar course; as have also the Italian, Spanish, and other Govern. 
ments, 


THE INSURRECTION AT MADRID. 

ACCORDING to the latest accounts, the Spanish Government was 
inclined to adopt a conciliatory policy in reference to the late riots 
which have taken place in Madrid; and, though it has been every- 
where asserted that no serious disturbance would have taken place; 
but for the brutal onslaught made upon the students by the soldiery, 
there is reason to believe that, as the riots were almost confined to 
the students themselves, the movement was not of a lasting or 
popular character. : 

Senor Gonzales Bravo, however, declares that the Ministers accept 
the whole responsibility of the late events, and that in the last de- 
monstration of the students leaders of a revolution were concealed 
whore object was to attack the Throne and the reigning dynasty, 
Be this as it may, the origin of the disturbance was simple enough. 

The Professor of History at the college had been writing in the 
public journals, and so had gained the ill-will of the Government, 
who at once required the Rector, his collegiate superior, to furnish 
an account of his conduct and to subject him to an order to regu- 
late his future acts in accordance with what was required of him. 
The Rector refused, on the ground that the Professor was only’ 
under his supervision in matters which concerned his collegiate 
duties, and that, if he had violated the law, he was amenable to 
justice and might be prosecuted. For this the Rector himself was 
dismissed, and, as he was very popular with the students, they deter- 
mined to make some sort of demonstration in his honour, and 
actually obtained permission to treat him to a serenade, When the 
time arrived, however, the police interfered, and prevented it from 
taking place; and the students, irritated at this interruption and 
desiring to do something by way of showing their disgust, paraded 
the streets, occasionally shouting vives for the Rector, but producing 
no more confusion than that which is always occasioned by a large 
crowd, They were, however, forcibly compelled to disperse by the 
ge! who had been summoned for the purpose. On the following 
day, which was Sunday, there was no particular demonstration, 
though the public walks were thronged as usual; but yet on the 
Montes the Puerta del Sol was filled with troops as though the 
Government had prepared for a revolution of which it had received 
secret intelligence. 

Now, the Puerta del Sol is the very core of Madrid, the resort of 
all sorts and conditions of men, from the caballero to the beggar 
who lies in the sun shaded by his frowsy blanket-cloak. Named 
after a castle which formerly stood on the spot now occupied by a. 
fountain, which castle had a sun sculptured over its gate, the Puerta 
del Scl is the centre from which the principal streets radiate, 
Officers, dandies, flaneurs, seedy loungers, gossips, muleteers, ladies, 
nurses, picturesque provincials, watersellers, shoeblacks, news- 
venders, gipsies, street performers, are all to be seen in this great: 
square-—the motley crowd often extending on public holidays 
to some distance up the steep Calle de la Montera the 
Bond-street of Madrid. It may be imagined, therefore, 
what must have been the consternation of the people 
when they saw this place filled with troops, who would suffer no- 
body to cross the square. No demonstration of any kind took place, 
however, and the people and students who collected in the side 
ways merely stared at, the cavalry patrolling about the square, while 
the balconies were filled with men and women wondering what was 
going te happen. It was reported that Narvaez and his friends in 
the Government wanted to get up a disturbance as an excuse for 
bloodshed ; and, if this was the case, advantage was taken of the 
first opportunity. An eye-witness, who describes the whole sub- 
sequent affair, says that, “At about nine o'clock in the evening, 
when a good many had collected in the Carrera San Geronimo, look- 
ing towards the Puerta del Sol, they were suddenly put to flight 
by a voiley of musketry. Not a move had been made, not a 
word uttered, to cause it. The troops went on firing right and 
left. A M. Navas, who was on his way to the Casino, was 
shot; he died in a few minutes after being carried into the 
clubhouse. Another young man also died there, having been 
shot through the thigh. Several others were killed, and 
about fifteen wounded, All this took place without the slightest 
provocation on the part of the people. The cavalry charged along 
the streets, using their swords as well as they knew how to use 
them ; and at every street corner you were exposed to be shot down 
by a set of sentries who cid not even take the trouble to challenge 
you. No proclamation had been issued putting the town in a state 
of siege, and no warning given to the people against going about 
the streets as usual, so that the most prudent were not safe.” The 
narrator adds, “ People are full of indignation against Narvaez, and 
call to mind that he never is in power without bloodshed following.” 

Many of the Madrid newspapers, in the details which they give 
of the affair, Jeave no doubt of the provocation having come from 
the authorities, while the list of killed and wounded has been found 
to be Jarger than was at first supposed. 

Later reports speak of fifty persons killed or wounded. They 
state that no arms were found upon them ; that Ministerial deputies, 
pancreas Myst officers in plain clothes, and ex-Ministers were 
maltreated by the troops, and that a near relation of the Minister 
of Marine was shot down as he was leaving his club, 

One of our Engravings represents the assembling of the students 
in front of the bal Are 4 after their serenade had been prevented. 
They made noise enough, no doubt; and while one of them, who 
had climbed up to one of the pedestals of the facade, addressed the 
meeting, another endeavoured, by means of a small brush on the 
end of a stick, to efface the words ‘Central University ;” but, 
beyond this, nothing was done to lead to any serious riot, Our other 


’ 
’ 


Engraving represents the scene in the Puerta del Sol when the 
unarmed people were attacked by the troops, and, in some instances, 
attempted to retaliate with stones as they were driven before the 


ca , who rode at them with drawn sabres, 


Mr. SLIDELL ON THE LATE ASSASSINATION,—The following letter was 
written by Mr. Slidell, the Confederate representative in Paris, in reply to 
an invitation from the Rev. Archer Gurney w attend a funeral service, on 
account of the death of President Lincoln, in the Protestant church : 
“ Paris, April 28.—My dear Sir,—No one could have heard with greater 
horror and regret than I the intelligence of the atrocious crimes perpetrated 
at Washington. No one could repudiate with sterner indignation the idea 
that the assassins had received prompting or encouragement from 
friends of the Confederate cause, Perhaps no two prominent persons 
of the Federal Government could have been selected who excited 
in a less degree feelings of personal hostility and vindictiveness 
than President Lincoln and his Secretary of State. I am much obliged 
to you for inviting me and my family to assist st the solemn service 
which you propose to hold to-morrow at your chupel ; and, conld we be 
present simply to manifest the feelings which I have briefly expressed, we 
would not hesitate to kneel with you in prayer for the souls of the victims, 
But reflection will, I am sure, satisfy you that our presence on the melancholy 
occasion would be subject to various and not unnatural misconstruction: 
received, on the part of some, as a hypocritical display of regret we did not 
feel ; by others asa virtual acknowledgment of the injustice of the cause in the 
defence of which so many noble martyrs have fallen, and as a tacitly-implied 
acquiescence in the course of policy pursued by Mr, Lincoln since bis 
accession to power on the 4th of March, 186i. I will take pleasure, in com- 
pliance with your request, to let any Confederate iriends whom I may see 
to-day know of the intended ceremony,” 
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LAW AND CRIME. 

By the time these lines appear in print the Road 
murder will perhaps have ceased to be a mystery 
even with those hitherto most sceptical as to the 
guilt of Constance Kent. It is reported that this 
unhappy young woman’s criminality has been long 
known, and that even the details of the murder 
have been no secret, but that the information 
obtained was not of the character required for 
evidence in a court of justice. It may be remem- 
bered that the sudden disappearance of a night- 
gown belonging to the prisoner was brought for- 
ward as an indication of her guilt. Miss Kent had 
three nightgowns, two of these were placed in the 
Jaundress’s basket for washing. The woman 
was sent from the room by Miss Kent for a glass 
of water, and, returning, carried away the 
linen, from among which, on its being examined ai 
the laundry, one nightgown was missed. But here 
was the difficulty, It was alleged that the gown 
was never afterwards seen—indeed, a large reward 
was vainly offered for it. Besides, the laundress 
who had last seen it could swear that its condition 
was only that usual with such articles after a week's 
wear; whereas, that worn by the murderer (if any) 
must have been covered with blood. The solution 
is easy. Ic is suggested—even asseverated—that 
Miss Kent destroyed by burning, on the night of 
the murder, the night-dress which she had worn 
on the occasion; that it was this which induced 
her to be up and dressed first in the house, 
on the following morning; and that she ab- 
stracted from the wash-basket a gown to supply 
the place of that destroyed. ‘The suspectible 
conduct of Mr. Kent, in his locking the con- 
stables for hours in a kitchen, in taking an un- 
necessarily long journey to Trowbridge for police 
aid, and in other ways tending to fix suspicion upon 
himself, is accounted for by the statement that, 
knowing who had done the deed, he did not wish, 
after having had one child murdered, to have an- 
other hanged, or at least convicted of murder. 
Beyond this, it is said that Miss Kent was, not 
without cause, jealous of the marked favouritism 
shown to the hapless child; that her temper, 
naturally morose, had been considerably 
soured thereby; that ste had repeatedly been 
heard to threaten the crime which she after- 
wards committed, and that the place in which 
the body was found (where, by-the-way, 
this extraordinary young lady had once been 
known to change clothes with another brother, 
and to have her hair cut short by him to facilitate 
her escape from home) was also her frequent resort 
for the concealment of articles which had become 
the objects of a larcenous propensity exhibited by 
her on several occasions, 

A curieus scene took place in the Bankruptcy 
Court at a private sitting in the matter of Sterner, 
a wine merchant. Some of the bankrupt’s trans- 
actions required explanation ; and he was asked 
whether he had any further documents relating 
thereto beyond those delivered to the Court. He 
replied that he had given others to his solicitor. 
The solicitor produced two papers and handed a 
third to Mr. Reed, the bankrupt’s counsel, who 
placed it in his brief. Mr. Sargood, for the 
creditors, demanded this paper. r. Reed re- 

lied that it was of his instructions, but the 
Registrar decided that it ought to be produced. 
Mr. Reed said, ‘It was destructive of all the 
principles of justice for the opposing creditor to 
be allowed to take possession of and peruse parts 
of the brief of the bankrupt’s counsel ;” and, upon 
the Commissioner supporting the view of Mr. 
Sargood, who had obtained the document, threw 
up his brief and left the Court. Mr. Commissioner 
Goulburn said :— 

T have not the least doubt that these papers ought to be 
received and read, as they may be important to explain 
entries made in the bankrupt’s books, and they are in the 
handwriting of the bankrupt. The Court has power to 
compel the production of such papers, and the attempt to 
conceal them from the other side naturally excited 
curiosity. I must add, that no two things can be more 
dissimilar to my mind than what I have now done and 
ordering a counsel to show his brief. 


In the Court of Exchequer (in banco) the validity 
of a composition deed, executed and registered 
under the Lord Chancellor's Bankruptcy Act, was 
called in question, The deed, as usual in such 
cases, was upset as against the creditor opposing it. 
But hereon Mr. Baron Bramwell made a most 
judicious observation :—‘ The Court only saw the 
deeds which were objected to, and could form no 
idea of the number of deeds made for the mutual 
advantage of the parties interested in them, and 
carried through without objection.” There is much 
truth in this assertion, but it is not decisive, never- 
theless. Many deeds registered under the Act may 
be unjust, but unopposed. They may be artfully 
contrived so as to comply with the statute, to 
escape avoidance by judicial decisions, and yet be 
more or less fraudulent. The observations of 
Mr. Baron Pigott were more practical than those of 
his learned brother. His Lordship “thought it a 
very unpleasant duty to have to sit and give judg- 
ment in cases of this nature, when the Court was 
asked to support the deed or overthrow it on the 
merest technical points, and without the least 
regard to the substance of the matter. He hoped 
that a very short form of deed would be brought 
before the Legislature and sanctioned as binding 
on all parties, for all the community had a great 
interest in having the matter settled, but not by con- 
tinuing litigation and making the question more 
unsettled every day. All that was required might 
be easily done in two days by the Legislature 
introducing and enacting a short form of deed.” 

An appeal was argued in the Queen’s Bench, 
against a decision of justices, whe had fined a 
tavern-keeper for presenting a dramatic entertain- 
ment without proper license. The entertainment 
was a kind of play, but presented, upon the prin- 
ciple of Pepper’s ghost, by means of a mirror. 
There was not much in the question beyond the 
exemplification of the singular blunder into which 
educated people almost invariably fall when speak- 
ing or writing of the “ ghost illusion.” Mr. Serjeant 
Hayes spoke of the appearance of a person on the 
false stage as a “reflection.” Really, it is not so: 
the spectator sees the real image. One who looks 
into a glass beholds, not a reflection, but his own 
actual self. It is the visual ray which is reflected. 
Who would ever talk of secing a “ magnified re- 
flection” through a telescuje or an opera glass? 
What one sees thereby is, in like manner, the actual | 
object, by optical aid. Mr. Justice Byles was far 
more judicious in his description of the exhibition 
as the “ projection of images by means of glass.” | 
The Court decided, in the case under remark, that | 


the performance was a stage play, and that whe- 
ther the audience viewed it with the assistance of 
glass or otherwise made no difference. The con- 
viction was therefore affirmed. 


POLICE. 

VIOLENCE PUNISHED,—Dennis Crawley, labourer, was 
charged with violently assaulting Mrs. Gilby. 

The complainant ttated that on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, the 25th of last month, she was in the Back- 
road, Shadwell, with her child, which was walking and 
playing on the footpath before her, when the prisoner, 
who was passing, ran against it and knocked it down. 
She asked him why he did so, on which he struck her on 
the breast and nose with his clenched fist and knocked ber 
down. Her nose was broken by one of the blows. She 
was insensible for some time, and lost a good deal of 
blood, She was taken to an hospital, and remained there 
until Tuesday evening. 

Mrs, Riley, sister of the complainant, confirmed her 
statement, and added that, on Friday night last, she 
pointed out the prisoner to a poiice-constable, who refused 
to take him into custody because no warrant was granted 
for his apprehension, Her sister subsequently met the 
prisoner and gave him into custody. 

The prisoner said that all the two women had said was 
false. He did not strike the blows. 

Four men, named Michael Barrett, Patrick M‘Carthy, 
John Allen, and Timothy Donahoo, swore that the pri- 
souer Was not the man who committed the assault, and 
that the man who struck the complainant was double 
the prisoner's size, and was of fair complexion and had red 
whiskers. 

Mr. Paget sifted their evidence, and discovered many 
contradictions and inconsistencies. He said the prisoner's 
witnesses had removed the only doubt he had on the case. 
He was now satisfied the prisoner wes the man who com- 
mitted the assault. It was not to be endured that ruffians 
like the prisoner were to go about and commit outrages 
on respectable women in the streets. He believed the four 
men who had given evidence for the prisoner were per- 
jured, and that they stood by and saw the prisoner knock 
down a woman and break her nose, and allowed him to 
escape. He sentenced the prisoner to be imprisoned and 
kept to hard labour for three months, and to find sureties 
to keep the peace and be of good behaviour for three 
months longer, himself in £40, and two sureties of £20 
each. If bail was not provided the prisoner would be in 
prison six months, 

The complainant and her sister stated that during the 
adjournment of the case the prisoner's witnesses had been 
threatening and insulting them. They were afraid to 
leave the court. 

Mr. Paget addressed the four men, and said if they 
dared to ill-treat or molest the women in any way, he 
would pass a sentence upon them similar to that which he 
had inflicted upon the prisoner, 

OBTAINING MONEY UNDER FALSE PRETENCES.— 
Edward Devalin was charged with being drank and 
causing a crowd to assemble in the High-road, Knights- 
bridge. 

A police-constable proved that, at half-past ten o’clock 
last night, he found the defendant exposing “ dufting” 
jewellery for sale, and asking people to buy a gold pin 
cheap. He refused to go when told and was taken into 
custody. When searched a neck-chain, a ring to represent 
diamonds and rubies, and a pin were found, all spurious. 

The policeman now stated that a person wished for a 
warrant against the prisoner for obtaining money under 
false pretences. 

Henry Griffin, groom to the Marquis of Abercorn, said 
he came up from Cirencester a month ago, and was staying 
with the Marquis in Chesterfield-street. He was in 
Oxford-street on Saturday last at four o'clock, and met the 
prisoner, who asked him if he wanted to buy a parrot, 
stating that he had some on board ship. This prosecutor 
declined, and prisoner produced an Albert chain, which 
he offered for four dollars, or an English sovereign. He 
took out a knife and cut it, to prove that it was real gold, 
and prosecutor believed it, but told him he had not the 
money. They then adjourned to a neighbouring public- 
house, and prisoner, finding he had only 1is., offered to 
take that for it. The money was paid, and prosecutor, 
having suspicions, went to a jeweller’s in South Audley- 
street, and uscertained tiat it was spurions. 

Prisoner said he did not represent it as gold; he said it 
was gilt and as good as gold. How could he afford to sell 
it for lis. if it was gold ? 

He was remanded for evidence to show that the chain 
was spurious. 

TURNING THE TABLES.—Ann Elizabeth Chittell, a 
respectable-looking young woman, was charged with 
stealing ‘d., the property of Mary Mahoney. 

Mary Mahoney said—I am a widow, and live at No, 6, 
Yeoman’s-row, Brompton. I went into a fried-fish shop, 
last night, and had lid. I was not sober. I put 9d. in 
my pocket-handkerchief and put it in my pocket, sitting 
down by the prisoner, No one else was near me, and I 
soon mnissed my money. I did not leave the shop at all, 
but sent the man out of the shop ; he gota policeman, and 
she was locked up. 1 never knew her before. There were 
other people in the shop besides us, but we were not near 
them. 

Thomas Tapping, 18, Arthur-street, Chelsea, said—I 
keep an eating-house. The prisoner and prosecutrix 
came in last night and waited for hot potatoes. The pro- 
secutrix suddenly jumped up and declared she had been 
robbed. The prisoner just before had received 94d. change 
from me. She was sitting quietly with the baby. Pro- 
secutrix made such a noise that I got a policeman to take 
her, but he locked up the other woman. 

Mr. Selfe said the charge should never have been taken 
from a person so drunk as the prosecutrix. It was very 
hard that the prisoner should have been locked up all 
night ; and he immediately discharged her. 

Mary Mahoney was then charged with being drunk and 
incapable. 

Orlando Kinsey, 287 A, said—At one this morning I was 
in Cremorne-lane. Prisoner was in tbe middle of the 
road, lying down, screaming “ Murder!” and * Police!” 
She would not desist or go away, and she was locked up, 

Prisoner denied the charge, and said she was sober. 

She was sentenced to seven days’ imprisonment, 

Chittell’s husband requested that she should be in- 
dicted for perjury. 

Mr. Selfe said she had not committed perjury. She 
would not have had the seven days if she had not made 
the charge of felony. 


SINGULAR AND ROMANTIC STORY. 


Axsovut four months ago a young girl, alleging her 
name to be Somerville or Summervealle, called upon Mrs, 
D., then residing in New York, mistaking the house 
for a boarding-house, In the course of conversation 
she stated that she was almost destitute, and that a 
short time previously she had left her home in England 
accompanied by a foster-brother and a female servant, 
both of whom had deserted her. She believed her 
father to be in New York at the time in search of her, 
Upon this Mrs. D,, who is in affluent circumstances. 
and an exceedingly kind-hearted lady, permitted the 
young girl to remain in her house, and in the mean- 
time communicated with the police authorities in New 
York, with the view of finding her parcnts or restoring 
her to her friends. Every inquiry, however, proved fruit- 
less, and the young Jady continued to sojourn at Mrs, D,’s, 
A short time afterwards tke following advertisement ap- 
peared in the ew York Herald, which it was considered 
would elucidate what had now become a mystery and a 
sonrce of grave alarm to the persons cognisant of the 
story :-— 

~ Personal.—£200 reward to the person that will give 
information of Miss Kelitha Summervealle, daughter of 
G. D, Summervealle, Oak-hill, Barnet, London. The 
young lady is notof age. She left with two of her father’s 
servants. If my daughter will appear al! shall be for- 
given, and you shall return in care of your kind friends, 
Miss Gutrey, Lady E. Wild, Montagu Wild, Earl of 
Stamford and Warrington. We shall receive you at the 
——_ of Mr. D. Steoll, Spring Valley, Rock County, 

Mrs. D, at once proceeded to the address indicated in the 


advertisement, and was then informed that the person 


SPIRITS,—The demand for rum bas fallen off, Prices, however, 


who had caused the advertisement to which #he referred to | ®t@‘upperted, Brandy and grain spirits may be considered steady, 


appear in the Vew York Herald had resided there, but had 
a short time previously left for England. Mrs. D. being 
herself about to proceed to England, by the advice of the 
New York authorities and the entreaties of the young 
lady, consented to permit her to accompany her to 
London, Mrs. D. incurring the whole of the ex- 
penses, Upon their arrival in London, both ladies at 
once visited the house given as the address of the father, 
at Oak-hill, Barnet, but no person of the name of Sum- 
merville resided there nor is known to have resided 
there latterly. The young lady, who appeared to 
be suffering from a mental malady, was taken ill, and, 
being of delicate health, she rapidly sank down, and a 
few days ago expired in the presence ot her only friend 
and benefactress, Mrs. D., who, on her arrival in England, 
took lodgings at the Great Northern Hotel. Since their 
arrival in England Mrs, D. has made every inquiry 
respecting her charge, but could gain no tidings of the 
whereabouts of her friend, or in any way unravel the 
mystery in which the young lady appeared to be 
shrouded, and the body of whom will doubtless be lowered 
unknown and uncared for into her youthful and virgin 
grave. 


died at Gairloch, Ross-shire, of whom nothing was known 
beyond the fact that, about twenty-five years before, he 
arrived alone in Gairloch Bay in @ pleasure-boat, and irom 
that time took up his residence in the village. Heseemed 
to have some means, but in course of time these failed, 
and he, being averse to asking favoursof any one, caught 
fish for # livelihood. He was frank in his dealings with 
the villagers, but was not disposed to be communicative 
as to his antecedents. An air of mystery hung about 
him for a time; but, as he appeared to be a well-conducted 
and well-informed person, he met with respect on 
all hands, Dr. Mackenzie, of Fileanach, was at that 
time managing the estates of his nephew, Sir Kenneth 
Mackenzie, then a minor, and interested himself in the 
stranger, to whom he gave employment on the estate. 
While thus engaged the stranger, who adopted the name 
of John Macleod, showed that he possessed more than 
ordinary intelligence and aptitude for business, and at 
length came to be appointed local manager for the 
Gairloch estates, and also to be agent for Messrs, 
Hutchinson and Co., whose steamers call periodically at 
Gairloch. Mr, Macleod was a great favourite in the 
place, and he died in August last, much regretted by 
all who knew him, out, as was supposed at the 
time, without divulging the slightest information 
respecting his early life or connections, The 
following narrative has just appeared in the Scotch 
papers, which solves the mystery of John Macleod’s 
life :—‘ In or about the year [S41 a young man, respect- 
ably connected near the banks of the ‘Tweed, and who 
jointly farmed a small possession in the lower part of the 
Mersey, acting at the same time as principal tellec and 
cashier in a branch bank, suddenly disappeared. He had 
been brought up from his youth under the eye of his em- 
ployere, and they had such implicit confidence in his up- 
rightness and honesty that they never for a moment sus- 
pected him to be guilty of fraud, About a fortnight 
after he disappeared, however, matters began to assume & 
serious aspect by the discovery of considerable defalcations 
in the books ‘The police were only then applied to, and 
the delinquent was tracked to Haddington, and as far as 
Edinburgh; but beyond the latter place all traces of him 
were lost. It was generally supposed he had either 
destroyed himself or fled to some foreign country. Strange 
and romantic as it may appear, it now turns out that he 
had, ever since he absconaed, lived at Gairloch,on the west 
coast of Ross-shire, doing business under the assumed 
name of Macleod. He died in August last, and hence his 
discovery, because, before quitting this earthly scene, he 
confidently disclosed to an intimate friend there his real 
name and the name and whereabouts of his relatives.” 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


VERY moderate quantities of stock having been purchased on 
account of the public, all Home Securities have been very inactive, 
and, in some instances, the quotations have hada drovping tendency, 
Coneols, for Transfer, have marked 90) J 4; Ditte, for Aocouns 008 3 
Reduced and New Three per Cents, e&}%§; Annuities, i8x5, 13 
\O-16 ; Exchequer Bills, 48, to 7s. prem, Bank Stock has been 240 
to 242. 

Indian Stocks, &c., have changed hands slowly. India Stock, 214 
to 216; Ditto Five per Cents, 106} to 107; India Bonds, 17s, to 19s, 

mim, 
On Thursday the direcvors of the Bank of England advanced 
their minimum rate ot discount to 44 per cent, 


Thirty Days’ Bills oo +s ee ee 44 percent, 
Sixty Days’ o o - «- 449 a 
Three Months’ .. os . o 4§ « 
Four Months’ .. re | = 


Six Months’ es +s we oe 5g * 

Several parcels of gold have been forwarded to the Continent, and 
the impor.s have been oply moderate. 

‘A new ‘wkish Loan for £3,¢36,363 has been announced. It has 
been well received, ond the serip has sold at 1 to 2 premium. 

American Stocks have been very buoyant, and a considerable 
advance has taken place in the quotations, 

‘Turkish, Greek, and Spanish Securities have ruled heavy, and 
prices have had a drooping tendency. Most ovher Foreign Securities 
uave slignily declined in value, Chilian Six per Cents have been 
dene at 102; Dacubian Seven Cents, 824; Egypwan Seven per 
Cents, 96 ; Ditvo, 1864, 93) ; Mexican Three per Cents, 26 ; Ditto, 1864, 
255  Portagness Three per Cents, 484; Kussian Old Five per Cents, 
914 ; Ditto, 1862, 91; Spanish Passive, 30) ; Ditto, Certificates, 169 ; 
Venezuela Six per Vente, 1452, 40; Turkish Old Six per Cents, 90 ; 
Ditco, 1862, 734 ; and Italian Five per Cents, 645. 

Only « moderave business has been done in the market for Joint- 
stock Bank Shares, Agra and Masterman's, 119; Ditto, New, 60; 
Alliance, 33; Baok of Egypt, 314 ; Bank of Lonaon, 144; Bank of 
Queenslanc, 2)] ; Brazilian and rertuguese, 10; Chartered of India, 
Australia, and Chine, 24] ; Continentsl, 20$; Kuropean, 124 ; Hin- 
dustan, China, and Japan, x4; Imperial, 30g; Imperial Ottoman, 
16; Lana Morigage of india, 4 ex div,; Londen and Brasiltan, 
46; London Joinc-stock, 90}; London and South African, 214; 
Lendon and Westminster, 95} ; Merchant, 47; Oriental, 53 ex div.; 
South-Eastern, 13 ; and Union of London, 544. 

Colonial Government Securities have rulea steady. Canada Six 
per Cenis have realised 95} ; Ditto, Five per Cents, 834; Cape Five 

r Cents, 92); Mauritius Six per ig | 1482, 089; New South 

ales Five per Cents, 92; and Victoria Six per Cents, 107). 

The Miccellaneous Market has ruled quiet. Australian Mortgage, 
Land, aod Finance, 34; Bombay Gas,6; City of Mien Improve- 
ments, 9 ; City Offices, 44 ; Credic Foncier and Mobilier or England, 
ag ex div. ; Discount Corporation, 13; Egypuien Commercial and 
‘Trading, 3h; Fairbairn sngineering, 64; Genera) Steam, 264; 
General Credit, 6; International Financial, 64; Joint-rtock Dis- 
count, 8; Natal Land, 1h; _ Peninaulas and Oriental Steam, New, 
59) ; and Universal Marine Insurance, 

his Railway Share Market is flat, ek a downward tendency in 
prices. The " caila” falling due this month amount t £1,245,513, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE.—Only moderate supplies of English wheat 
have been on offer this wesk ; but the samples have come to hand 
in excellent condition. On the whole, the trade has ruled steady, at 
an advance in the quotations of ls, per quarter. Fine :oreign wheata 
have moved off somewhat freely, at very full prices; but interior 
kinos have been much peglected. There has been a steady inquiry 
jor most decriptions of barley, and the currencies have Toon weil 
ou . The malt trade has continued in a sluggish state, on 
former terms, Oats have moved off steadily, at Inte rates, oth 
beans and peas have commanded extrewe quotations , and the sale 
for floor, both Knglish and foreign, may be conticered steady, 

ENGLISH.—W heat, 39s, wo 44s. ; barivy, 38, to 348, ; malt, 478, to 

Gla, ; onts, 168. to 2o8, ; Fye, 268. to 258, ; —— to 448,; peas, 
Bis. to 40s. per quarcer ; flour, 2.8. vo 40s. per 250 lb, 
CATTLE.—The supplies of stock having i the trade 
generally has ruled heavy, sad pricer have had # drooping tendency. 
Beet, from 3x, 4d. vo 4a, ld. ; mucton, 4s, 6d. to 68, ; lamb, 6a, 4a. 
to 7s. O45 vel, 4a, 2d. to bs, 2d.; pork, 3a 64, to 4s. 10d, per 81d, 
to sink the offal, 

NEWGATK AND LEADENHALL.—Prices have been droopitg, 
with arlow inquiry. Beef, from 3s, to 48, 4¢.; mut 4a, 44. to 
5s. 104, ; lamb, 6s. to 7a. 4d,; veal, 48. to ba. ; pork, 3s, 4d. to Sa, per 

Ib. by the carcass. 

? TRA—The market io tently, but not so active as at the close of 
last. week, and prices rule firm. 

BUGAR'. Moss raw qualities continue in fair reqnest, atthe recent 
advance im the quotations, The stock consists of 83,400 tons, Re- 
fined guods are tolerably firm, at 42s. 0d. per cwt. for common brown 
lumps. : 

CorrRE.— About an averege business is doing in most descrip- 
tions, but the demand is by no means active. 

RICK.—Sal:s have progressed steadily, at very full prices, 

PROVISIONS.—The transactio.s in all descriptions of butter have 
been «na very moderate scale, at reduced quotations. The best 
Dutch has sola at L184, per ewt. Bacon sells freely, at 72s. per cw!. 
for Waterford on board. Hams, lard, é&c., are im request at full 


TALLOW.—The market is very inactive, at 40s, 9d. per ewt. for 
P.Y.0, on the spot. The stock coun eta of 44,519 casks, against 50,417 
casks last year, Rough fat, 2s. 04d. per Sib, 

O1Ls—Linseed oil moves off somewhat freely, at £32 per ton. 
Rape is selling at £41 10s, to £43 10s, ; coonanut, £40 10 £43 ; and 
fine palm, £30 10a, French turpentine, 658, per owt. 


HIDING FROM JustTiCE.—In September last a man | 


| lands-road, Clapham-road, Admiraity 


HAY AND STRAW.— Meadow hay, £4 10s. to £5 los. ; clover, 
£5 10s, to £6 10s, ; and straw, £1 8s. to £1 its. per load, 

COALS.— Newcastle, 13s, to 16s, ¥d, ; Sunderlsnd, 16s. 3d. to 1s6 5 
other sorts, ls, 6d, to 228. per ton, 

Hops.—The demand for all kinds is inactive, yet prices are 
fairly supported. Last year’s growth is selling at from lus. to 


2008. per cw 
WooL.—The public sales of colonial wool will be commenced on 
the Lith inst. ‘The supply here is 112,000 bales, 


POYATUES,— The supplies are seasonably extensive, and the trade 


is steady, at from 5a, to 140s. per ven, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 25. : -. 
BANKRUPTS.—H, BAKNEs, Totton, blacksmith,—S. CURRY, 
Gosweli-road, Turkish-bath manager.—A. PRbCENZINI, Kxsex- 
street, Strand, general merchant.—A, SPRE«T, Gla Brompton, 
lodging-house keeper.—C ‘TURNER, Cromer-strect, chewiet,—L. B. 
VEAUDEAU, Hoxton, artificial flu: ist—J. WLLSHEK, jun, Francis- 
street, ‘Lowtenham-court-ruad, conch smith.—K. My iil, B rke- 
ley-strert, Laumbeth-waik, milkdealer, — A. ©. HakVEL, New 
Peckham, clerk to th» French Consulate.—J. O'CONNELL, Wooiwieb, 
turgeon,—H. INGRAM, Lambeth, wardrove-deaier.—-J, CROG HAN, 
Jubilee-street, Commercial-road-Kast, farmer.—1', P, DURRANT, 
Great Carte:-lane, Doctor.’-commons, accountant, — M. A. SLY, 
Princes-street, Soho—H. C R LOKENZ, Tonbricge- treet, Kuston- 
road, merchant.—G. GaLLUWAY, Shadwell, timber mm: rehaut.— 
J, PUCKWELL, Kidli: gion, publican.—'T, M. JAMES, St, Jobn'ae 
street-road, house agenu.—J, WINTER, Hampstead, surgeon.—J. 
KUBINU, Cunnon-street, City, merchant.—W. ©. LIV sit nORM, 
jun,, Paradise-row, sethnal-green, builder.—T. M. SMITH, Kea 
Lion-pasexge, Holoorn, greengrocer—W. N. CRAMeTUN, Clay- 
clerk.—C. WILSUN. Baye= 
water, greengrocer,—C, VENASLES, Maiaa-hill, foreman to a cab 
peoueime 5. HODSON, jun, Kentish ‘Lown, fine-art printer,— 
. & CUOMBE, Oid Bond-sircet, licensed vievualler—T. oMi TH, 
Kasinghall-street, and Syaney, New South Wales, merchani.—W- 
LAMBERT, Walls End, groco r—G. W. HOWLETT, Uleistow, 
builver,—L, C. SPENCBK, Dalston, solicivor » elerk.—A. F. LOYD, 
White Lion-court, Cornhill, and De Beauvoir-square, wine merchant. 
G. J, BUDD, Queen-street, Edgware-road, dairy man.—G, WLLLOCK, 
Winahill, cloth manufacturer.—J. GATHKKCULE, Brixtun.— A. 
M. O'BRIEN, Wolverhampton, coaldealer.— J. 0. JENKINGS, 
Exeter, cuttle-dealer.—T, G. GALT, Exeier, travelling draper.—W. 
N. BAXTEK, Thornton-le-Moor, brewer's c.erk.—K, LANGF | BLD. 
saraden, eunetel dealer.— P, DUCK WORTH, New Brighvon, vuilder, 
J. CUATSWOLTH, Kingston-upon-Hull, stationer—£, OWENS, 
‘Tranmere, sawmill proprictor.—T. OWEN, sen., and T. OWbN, 
jun, Llandudno, Carnarvonshire, ironmongers—W. SULTON, 
‘Turton, publican.—J. E, BROWN, Openshaw, bookkeeper —B. 
SKINNEK, Birmingham, tailor.—J, MOSBLEY, sen., Handeworh, 
shinglkr.—R. FIFIELD, Birmingham, coachbuilder—J, H. v. 
HOXMNER, Birming hem, stationer.—W. DEAN, Huddersfield, butter 
factor,—J. SHAW, Huddersfield, journeyman plasterer.—J. W, 
WALKER, Rotherham, beerhouse-keeper.— I’, K. Bu'lK, Shetfield, 
licensed victualler.—H. HOLDEN, Etton, Lancar hire, grocer.— lt. 
READ, Great Grimsby, chemist —C, Be RRIDGH, st :mtord, cord- 
wainer.— Kh, WOOD, Monssley Bot:oms, broker.—J, HA WUUI). jun., 
Redditch,—H. M CAB4, Liverpool, coiton-dealer.—W W, MOKLEY, 
Blackburn, yarn commision agent.—J. KULLASON, Salford, avetal- 
broker.—J. Lewis, Cheetham, engineer.—J. KNOWLes, Parr, 
coulminer.—J, B. TOVHAM, Timperley, farmer.—J. ELLIs, 
Chester, painier—J. DIXUN, Habergham Kaves,  carter.— 
0. S. MANATON, Bodmin, accountant.—R. BARBER, York, 
carver —J. DODDS, Bishop Auckiand, jomer.—J, NATTIss, 
Kiceall, grocer—W. FABMEK, Solihull, car proprietor.—W. H. 
HODGSON, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, painter,—J. MUUts, Dawley, 
tarmer.—b. CKOUK, Maciborough, inpkeeper.—T, LILT L&E, Wal- 
ford, small farmer, H, HODGES, Lwic ser, fishmouger.—F. 
KING, Ficemantle, horsedealer.—J. EDWARDs, rwilheli, baker. 
J, CHAPMAN, Bury st, Komunar, engine-anver,—J. ALLSVP. 
‘Tettenhall, milkseller.—J. KIMBERLY, Wilenhall, secew- 
manu'acturer. — B. o, JACKSON, Upper Holluway, dentiet— 
W. VANS, Bilston, pouterer,—J, SAUNDEKS, Smecih, baker,— 
R. @KEENHOUSE, Wolverhampton, butcher—J. Kh. GKEGUKY, 
Hanslope, buvcher.—L. CUATES, Brighton, milliner—W. BROWN, 
Halifax, reedmaker.—T, OSKUKNK, Brighton, cuachmaker.—J. 
KUY LANUE, Morsley, tin-plate worker.—K. Bb. KOBE TS, Canton, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.— W, MEWAN, Glasgow, writer. 
C. BUWMAN, Montrose, ironmonger.—J, KUNALDSUN, Strom- 
ness, farmer, 


TUESDAY, May 2 


BANKRUPTS3.—W, TICHKAM, Chapel-street, To! tenbam-court- 
road, builaer.—‘T, J. JOHNSON, James street, Adelphi, accountant. 
T. BUCK, islington.—H, BO: 8, York-row, Kingsland-rad— 
S. 'TOZEK, Molyneux-street, Edgware-road, Jathrendgoe . M. 
SMITa, Pickering-sureet, Islington, victualler—2, W “Thins, 
Cubitt Town, builder—F. NEAL, Folke-tone, stationer.—J. J. 
HUTCHINSON, Charles-sireet, Manchester-sjuare, bookseller.— 
J. PRIDDLE, Sydenham-road, builaer.—k. A. HAKTLEY, 
Ewell, victualier—H, CLOUGH, Church, Lancashire plumber — 
J. A, CLUTTERBUCK, Kahbone-plice, coffee-house keeper.—W. 
ATLEWOUD, Arthur-st-ees, Si. Giles'’s, grocer.—C, EVANS, Poole. 
». T. YOUNGER, Couoham, Surrey, publican. - G, J, ADAMSON, 
Reading, butlder —a. W, BOWE Lu, St. Swithin’s-lane, pavlican.— 
. GUUDING, Pimlico, beotmaker. — A. GRANT, Jaoiborn hill, 
commission agent, —G, Balt, West Thurrock, carpenter. — 
W. BP. WINKWORTH, Gosporr, Lieutenant im the Royal 
Marines—K. GOMDICKE, Bayswater, surgeon, —J. Mila, 
Haimmersmith.—B, LEGASSICKK, Westminster, butcher's servant, 
H. WHEELER, Fore-strees, Ciy, shirts manulacturer. — 
H. LAWS, Florestone-street, Mile-enu-road, clerk im the Kourd of 
‘Trade,—W. BUG ERS, Hastings, fruit saleeman—M. B. HIGGIYT, 
Gedling, farmer, — ‘TI. JAUKSON, Danisthorpe, victualicr. — D. 
MAKhe, birm.ogbam, showenier, — J. blotlJP, Coleford —H. 
PROSSER, Fenbeiu, farmer—J, MONDAY, Milverton, tarmer.— 
W. SKEMMONS, Rearuth, commission ageut.— W. CANE, East 
Retford, provision-dealer.— ¥, BiuLIN, Heasle, innkeeper,—J. 
SIgsENs, dial, tronmonger.—W, PBRRLN, Nanwwicu, innkeeper. 
J. KOBsKTs, Twthil, cattie-dealer,— 6 BELL, Khy., boot- 
dealer. — A, and J. K#&%ARSLEY, Wigan, pbricklayers. — Ro 
LANCASTER, Great and Little Marsden, ironmonger, — 8. R, 
DAVis, salford, schoolunaster,—J, bOVELT, Aston.—J, DYCHK, 
Birmingham, tousic teacher,—S, CLAKK#, Birmingham, printer.— 
@. TRAVEKS, Southampton, truiterer,—W. GKUSS, Bury St. 
Edmunds, aruge ist.—J. R. HARDING, Bristol.—J, OWEN, ssristol, 
carpenter,—J. W. WOOD, Lecos, s-ationer s assistant. —D, BLOUKK, 
Morley, clotharesser.—C. HILL, Morley, cloch manufacturer.—C, K. 
BREWER, Gainsoorough, vobuceonist.—T. and B. MY ERS, Norto- 
owram, ot) extractors.—k, CUMBEKLAND, Nottioghum, tubacco- 
nish—K Asti WORLH, aren fallen 2 M'LAULIN, Bradtord, 
commissivn agent.—J. H. JUPP, Ipswich, commission agent. — 
J. COOK, Naunton Beauchump, blacksmith.— M. A. SURKILL, 
Evesham,  grocer.— A, UREIGHLON, Kendal, butcher — A. 
SMEDLEY, Church Greeley, puilder.—D. esMITH, Bishopwear- 
mouth, swil-thimble maker.—R. DILLEY, Soham, fishmonger,— 
EH. MARSHALL, Castleford, tatior.—T. WILLIAMS, Llanerchymedd, 
baker.—C, HUSKING, Ousgarae, bawker.—K. KOBERKTs, Tryadyn, 
butcher.—C, LOXTON, Wednes' —-W. KOL&S, Salisbury, glover. 
K, HOUSE, Maiuenhead, tailor— J. KOGKERS, Sandwich, 1armer.— 
HS. BUTLER, tull, merchant's clerk, 


AL 


—ptees INTERNATION 
EXHIBITION, 1860, 


Under the Specia: Patron: 
HER MAJbalY THE QUEEN. 
THE EXHiBITION 
WILL BE OPENED 


on 
TUESDAY, orm OF May, 
BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


‘The State Ceremonial to be observed on this occasion will include 
a Grant Musical Perfermance, with a Band and Chorus ot a 
Ly egrey Daadterigy sw sib 
in the Opening Day Searon-ticket Holders only can be sdmiti 
Beason ‘Tickets on Sale atthe Office, 112, Grafton-astreet, Dulin 
Lady's or Gentleman's Ticket. on o. £220 
Child's, under 12 years o ory o eo &36 
April 10, 1865, HENRY PARKINSON, Comptroller, 
Arrangements for Return and Excursion Tickets on ail the rail- 
ways to ihe Exhibition, at reduced rates, are in progress. 


ILL SHORTLY CLOSE—ST, JAMES'S 


HALL, .— GENERAL TOM THUMB, his 
Lise Wit, their Infant Daughter, Commodore Natt, and Minnie 
‘Warren wi.) remain in London but for a shert time lovger, T 
therefore, desirous of witnessiug the entertainments given by the 
little party had better embrace this their op ortuuity. hres 
Gravd@ Entertainments Daily, at Eleven, Three, and Half-past Seven. 
Childam enect’ Tom Half peice to all parts cf the Hote 
Shiidnn unaer P to ts or the Hoare. A 
few Reserved Seats, 28. = 


OLLOWaY'S | OINTMENT.—For Bad 


Legs, Sores, and Uleers.—'l’ is worid-revowned ointm: nt is 
mos. potent in curing all caves of ulcerations, abscesses, and * bad 
legs,” after ev other means have failed and the sufferings ex- 
periencea from are utterly unendurav.e, 


C= of BRONCHIAL DISORDERS by 

De, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. —- From Mr, &, 
‘Luornton, Chemist, M_P.S.. Lyme Regis :—" They are excellent in 
Bronchial D' and where there is great irritavion,”—Price 
Is, Lpd., 2a, ¥d., and 4a, 64, per box. Sold by all Druggista, 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT in 
AKTIFICIAL TEETH. and great Reduction in Prices, 

Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, n Dentist, 9, GRUSVENOR- 
STREE , GROsVENUR-SQUABE, sole inventor of ARTIFICLAL 
TEETH, on a soft, elastic, chemically-prepared indiarapber gum, 
No wires or unsightly fasteuines are required ; they are more 
watural, durable. and comfortable than any yet introcuced. They 
are eelf-achesive, :eader support to the @cjoining teth, and are 
supplied at charges within the reach «fall Consultation free, 

Observe, no connection with snyoue ot the sauwe name, 


Coomas PILLS, the oldest and best 
Autibilious Compound kaown in the 1a — i 
aromatic, tonic, and sperient . eaeicch ae 
sorumsclasions, | pyr va — gle liver, strengthen the 
stomach, appetite, and iim trang’ 

Rervous system, —In boxes, nels, lid. 2a. Od, an, Gd. add dl =o 


C RO Q UET.—Nice Present to » Children, 

ta aortieon tate tas Sees: lia, pordonlhes Croquet, the cheapest in 
rut mn 

jorParking and Cotto, 4, 35,97. and ae et see 
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On Wednesday, “the 10 10th Inst will be published, 
price 3a, 6d, cloth, 


UNTING SKETOHES, 
By ANTHONY ZROLLOFS. 
(Reprinted from the ne Gazette,”) 


]ithe ‘Man who Hunts and Never 


PLAIN, STRIPED,OR BROCHE 
Reed ,~SILK GRENADINES, 
Dresses, 


ra Dinner, Eveni pares Ball 
panera. designs, oxen ually. fom to 3 gnu, 
ALL THE CHOICE DESIGNS IN 


NY ORGANDIE MUSLINS. 
Pesttieh, Yreneh, on terion Printing 
8a, O4., 108. 9d., 12s, 6d., to 358. the extra nhl Dress 
An immense variety of patterns post- 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Obrord: anreet 


ALSO SEVERAL HUNDRED PIECES OF 
AST YEAR'S PRINTED MUBLINS, 


+ call Finest oh gered and Desleae, nal to ne’ ; 
n endless var price) free, 
PETER TOBINGON'S, 103 to to 108, ‘Ontordcrtrect ae 


Now ready, all the New Patterns in 
RINTS, _ferladia Mori 3 and PIQUES, 


cmap SILKS at BAKER me | ORISP'S, 
Lat, year's Striped, Checked, and Fancy} ¢1 5, 64, Full Dress, 


a ees 
Silks «+ oo £1 13s, 6d. 
he New oP vuncy French Silks’ °. £2 9x. Od. ; 
Pr eee ‘a, 6d, 
98, Regent-street, London. 


Pee SILKS at BAKER and CRISP’S, 


Patterns free, 
Wich Coded Sih same oth ier ai ae OS el ea, 
2s, hd. the yard.—198, Regent-street, 


OHAIRS, Camlets, Mexican Giacés, &c. 


obairs, and Camlets, 86, 94. to 158. 6d. ; 
The New Mohairs, an 
‘lot linetues, &c., 128, 6d, to 1 guines Full 
Mexican CT KER and CRISP” 186, Regent-strect, 


\ NV OL 7 OOoL EMBROIDERED MUSLINS, Se, 9d. 
oa we a , 
ABR Stock of pret waite and nd Onloured Embroidered M Dresses 


Ca 
ROQUET. —PARKINS and GOTTO's, —The 
into the rach asagter mercer on ie ; the amousny tems 
rate eet, full size, 30a, ; A fra. 
Price-list on srplication post -free, 
Parkins and Gotto, 24, 25, 27, and 28, Oxford. ‘ord-street, London, Ww, 
N.B, The trade and shippers supplied on liberal ‘terms,’ 


OBTRAIT ALBUMS, to last for years, 
rior manner, with Leather Joints, plain ani 
st moderate A choice 


CONT) 

Si Man who Hunteand Doer'at fers 
and Does me sens Parson, 

Sa eenens Master of Hounda, 

The Lady who Rides to Hounde. How to Ride to Hounds, 


ing Farme’ 
Ligh cHarst "MAN | and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


UDIE' ‘8 SELECT LIBBARY, 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
See Madie’x List of New Books for May. 
BOOKS FOR ALL BUYEKS, 
See Mudie’s List of Cheap Books for May. 
Mudie’s Select Licrary (Limited), New Oxford-street, London. 


ONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
London" hia ae king Wit ital, £100,000, 


bound in 
el mounted, 
aegun oapi er and G@OTTO, , Oxford-street, 


| SHEETS of NOTE-PAPER for t 6a. ; 
120, thick ditto for 14; 190 showta dito, black 


for ta i 250 une al Envelopes for 94; 1000 ner ae di ditto: forint tne 
____PARKINS and GOTTO, #4 and 25, Oxford-strect, 


WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. Ladies’ Morning rice ; Dress worth double, Patterns free. SHOWROOMSBior BIR 
lavage «Seal eee ee Lyre PETEN HOBINSON, \08 to 108, Oxtord-asrest se the apovo pies shoe agent -ree yor oro TART ePEDAY WEDDING Dene, 
van sew coun metus | A'S FINE AS HUMAN HAIR, Three for 1s, Ursa dedeesumen chtee selected and 


CHAIRMAN—F.W. al, . M.P., Chairman of the 
National Discou pany. 


RABIAN GL a 0 f 8,/ Ax aitatnylariet hoa teal 2 'tocm or MLSs CURR pt eaten ra 


pabine ANNUAL MEETINGS held on the 6th of April, at Liver- mont or Laie Dresses and Jackets complete a stampa.—BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-strest, ae CRESTS, MONOGRAMS, or 
was stated, useful and le fabric either for or ADDRESSE3 on Dies for Stam; ping in plain or colout. 

Resul sous Sor She your 1066, inne ’ E *8, r, on 

Fire Pramas snout i + £108507 | Patterns froo.—PETER rating Po to 108, Oxford-street, 8. 6? aro si L _ | hoon apoderye . i Py piney Cards patente 

The Lenses paidand provided for amounted io | --  :- 67,088 | (THE MOST DECIDED NOVELTY FOR THIS SPRING IS THE Tee oral Reteueneeaes: the City Ragraving Office Omics, 15, Geaconirshvetoest, RE. Specimens 

Proiaing tn How Preaes queen fs Seat sear & ILK © BR EP E MEXICAN, BAKER and OBISP, 198, Regent-street, 2 sent post-fres on application, : 

. » Gel 

7 anager, sn ay et leant and nacfl fabric BAKER AND CRISPS ; L: EACH, tee Stlling Thousands, the 

SPECIAL NOTICE, Patterns trea PETER TRODINBON'G 168 10 108, Oxford-stroet LACK SILKS of extraordinary brightness ya cer 1 reo Farmanted to denote time 

(emma ep MEDIOAL, and GENERAL A DEREFULLS SELECTED VARINEY OF Good Black Gros de Staples (che “eld make) 206, Gd. Pull Dress; ee aN GRANGER, Patenten’ 80 308, “High Holborn, 

Gk SOCIETY, HEAP SPBING DRESSES, Spitalfields Gros Grains (wear warranted), 30a 64. to 55s, ; Bright | London, 


APantlisned | 


bee _— 
The BIGHTH BONUS wil be declared in JANUARY, 1867, and Lyons Giacés, 2 guineas to £5.—198, Regent-e 


4. new series of colours ts the Piaia Mexican Cioth, 
a. 6d. Full Drees, 


all With-Protit Policies in force on June 20, 1886, will participate. * 
‘Assurances effected 3, Ww Also, Striped, Checked, nd Gene ditto 12s: 64. to 18s, 6d, Fall Dress, AST YEAR'S MUSLINS, BAREGES, Titlens ‘Boug tan Roug : 
see cad ea aeatite a ehiie pore ae seco peuate A Peseeree fees “PRiER ROBINSON'S, ‘108 to 108, Oxford-street, Lita Balzarinoe, Grenadines, Mohai ie, at half the original 2a od, each ; threo 1 in LEH jockey ian, for an haces 
over later ~ ty — 9 FRO, Rege: treet, 96, Stran ; 
"Tables oy = nr acme ean be obtained from any EW SPRING PETTICOATS, Coo ee ee his tod Tom, Regent 
of Gis Bociaty’s Aguats, a of ary and Secretary, Pree ad a unmade, and URTAINS! CURTAINS! CUBTAINS ! LAN reer 
_'s Bt Jamei'eaquare, London, e awa “a ii Pin. duck td ~ Ned. ail olen ah ; alg Drees, "Dress, ISP ha oe cane at stock of Muslin, Lace, and —— oe oval ot Or enieray a pot File 
's * i 
3 Tas fre PETER S MOBTNSON 103 0 to 108 Oxford-street, Py orp on London, manag from 34 to 44 yards long, trom | 23) success ip Popes ing . Testoring, presery- 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 


of T, warranted, 
is om sale at hoc Sd swteantnsaeph oo prices that are remu- 
nerative only because of the largeness of the salea. 


HE TW PETTICOATINGS. 
Patterns free, 
Carmlet, Tasen, ond Madapolams, all yee, Sot 1a, 6d, to 3a, 34, 


have obtained the Fie ool of ey oh N are 

ve t e Nobility, and the 

Ari throughout Europe. 38, 7a., 108, 6d. (equal 4 

four small), ~~ ais, per bottle. Sold by Chemists and ‘Perfumers, 
* Ask for“ Row! Macasaar Oil,” 


L, X27,8 LEVANTINE, 

8 perfectly new Twilled Siik, made expresly to our order, 
and very suitable for Ladies’ Morning Canes, = most brilliant 
eaten, £9 6.08. tee Full Dress, 14 yards, $5 in. wide, or any 


pine, el ee ay any yard, at BAKER and C _|\HE CONGRESS OF FL 
eae. Down, | Doan. Fae iter trea PETER ee eee ee ~ 9 YARDS WIDE, THE UNTEARABLE _ = PIESGS and LUBIN'S NEW bg rire oe outa 7 
wtowmpmpin.n «=| Po 9S 14 | Ld cuwmntgers cmt tecacaner| PULCK GRENADINES, * bara, TESGSLLaT Hite eas 
iach “eae, oe " by wv. e ‘Tamataves lew Whi as, 3 y 
Secs tetreyeentn:: 2] bg) at g] § | mete raheem en ae re | otc a ror ego Pete TOU ALAN DW RISK ERS or 
‘ins floe aon of BO] 2 Ot 7:8 Patterns free,—PETER ROBINSON'S, 108 to 108, Oxford-street, | — ———— ~ smoothest Sane, withous tua i Ohemint, Hace @ sure remedy 
{ite nee Aftcan Wary hand =| % | 0] 13 0 Sant Imported, REN ADIN ES, | Patterns free, —— —— a Mecsbesteld. 
carved handles, silver ferruics | 50 0| 43 0) 17 6 SILK DRESSES, made express! Fists, St ze ite REIDENBACH’S woop VIOLET, 
Nickel eisetro-siiver , any 3% 0} WoO 76 ing, oe Walking ressea, from 12a, 6d. to 1 guinea Full Dress. ‘ 
Severs) ti] 14 S000 2 eee eee S| iti Seen om awus| core nee Se 
BORE AND HORN HANDLES.--KNIVES be anove n igs, ex, y = 
Wittwkeise ee. | he | 54] 5% | OPetete ine TEtER nono, haan metres 1500 May wo shall sell Black Lace Shawls that are worth eo te an Ln v, COGNAC 
Ditto handles 4. «oe | 319 7 0 46 12 and 3 or 128. 64, 19a, 6d and 25a, 6d aa - 17 ae Wenieby rivals the 
Setracraetee: Sle 4sl 33) RICH CORDED SILKS enn i Simos esha Eesha tars tee ea 
The largest rock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks including the Royal Italian, oa oy Dahon Jaspar Bar, and the BAKE ant Ciisr. towns ms ae lay ‘ Great Wind Nomen, 
a ote = Patterns free PREER ROWINSUN, 108 to 108, Ore att, BAERS AND CRISES Tandon, W- ve the red seal, pink label, and branded cork, 
ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL = NEW CHENG MEXICAN CLOTHS. a he 
INGK OF WALKS, sends  CATALOBUE grat and pot:| J,UDGATE-HILL Ral LWAY. ‘Pg arty 12 EST, 0 Pet Dre LLSOPP'S PALE ALE.—The on 


MacKTE bridge, Si CO, at their New Ls Talia bellge tae 


(now 
JOHN HARVEY SON, ;Lndeate-hill. 
SILKS, DBRSSES, MANTLES, FAMILY LINENS, 


NE W SILK8.—PATTERNS FREE, 
New Checked G: 14 Yards, £1 156. 64, 


JOHN HARVEY and SON, Ladgate-hil, 
ENO and MUSLIN CURTAINS, 


Grenadines, &c,, 128, 6d. Full Dress. 'The New Crape Laine, 
vea, Muslins, Mohairs, &c,,from 8a, 6d. Full Drees, Patterns 
DARE Sree.—BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


15.000 2: rca ot ORE ALPACAS, 


pit ie ; Worth ls, 6d, Patterns free, 
Ber hagent, ‘street, London. 


P = or ae WR ie - 
MORSON®’ PEPSINE 
MORSONS' PEPSINE LOZENG 


for weak digestion, Manufactured by 1 Metson sacl aon, Sot 


M ‘OURNING.—Untearable Black Baréges, 


DENT and Co., WATCH, : ‘K, and 124, Southampton-row, Russell-square, W.C. 
, 128, 6d, a . * 
we mary, Isat" pare fonges ee atin FRUMCHONDER and TUSSORE SILKS, yo, in boxe af 2.60. aid tas 62 cache 
Gress Gosk, for the Houma af and SON, Ladgate-hill, ALY daz Laatow’ Dresses, Suits, de; any length out ; ; from 25a, 6d, “ —— 

ne mre tne wanes | HAM haere epee MNT. atte ee ero ts | ON eae 
ns ne ev 16t080) from ve ee ee Btol5 Linen and Cotton Shoetings, best makes, all widths, USLINS | MUSLINS! MUSLINS! dhe meet pele eed Se Tt tana 
iaimeGrmercime | Rireusfcheemts, | stained vas Cette nla cat Wessel ee wear, | AML, Ti tw Slaton hen got, and the chapat in| NOMENA Sega ie ese 
out eo 35] in B Case oe 26 : - a gontle jan: 
tires ‘ee Se eae aries Ne WPUSLIN JACKETS t oa|  “aiememramranaeuan 
ent a Gold Chains, 8, vd, we 
i rm 749m | tata stom | tee ent rat vit eto ere | MI. Sista oa crn toon Sut a tre <> sain Gea taneien ene 

5 5 ; 


‘An elegant Assortment of Deawing-coom Cloke of the newest ESS, of British 


RICH BLACK G GHOS GRAIN and DUCAPES, of the 
ST eas manufacture. mi 
FANCY SILKS, in all the new Styles and Colours. 
BONNET GLA! SATINS, and TERRYS, in the newest Shades, 
Ali the LATEST we and MANTLES fer 
ing Wear, 
PAISLEY, CASHMERE, and LACE SHAWLS, in all the latest 
NEW POPELINES, Piain 10s, 94, and 128, 94, 
— Checked, ‘ 
Ribbons, Gioves, Hosiery, Trimmings, mn immings, Haberdashery, Parasols, 
FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 
Milliners, and a p ~ 


FPRY'S, CHOCOLATE CREAMS, 
. Ka "Tosuo bavoun one 
Made by J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, 
F'®¥'S, HOM@OPATHIC cocoa, 


ished by fine flavour, solubility, and 
eg PROPERTIES, 


Colmar Prin et MUSTABD, 
Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


OULARDS ! FOULARDS ! FOULARDS! 
We have jut purchased from yon won oo ards of the best Silk 
Foulards, and them em_conaiderably under the regular 


pated ber pu CRISP, 1S 198, Ly ie a 
STRICH FEATHERS, ROMAN PEARLS, 
Ostrich Feathers, no 
STELESE SSH aria en 
OR FAMILY MOURNING, 


er on og to order, 
oneh ae ee o, ned WA. (atjoliiog Ovuttey Bank), ent 
ARDNERBS LAMPS, 
« GARDNERS' CR 
GARDNERS’ DEA Ine BOOM a SLACKER, 
GARDNEBS' TABLE G 
a GARDNERS' PLATED GOODS. 38) 
ARDNERS’, 453 and 454, STRAND, 


supplied with cut lengths at 


cerefully and promptly attended to. 
Partie SOsrF FRER Clon on Basendays at Five o'Clock, 


International 1982, 
Exhibition, mh ma 


’ AMES SPENCE and CO,, leant and aad Sk __ 
er fa ee as ee Drape yan Pouechuanyar26 | 7b fund eat using fot Sonmtn Warehoae in K E25’ GENUINE MUSTARD. 
‘clio Be Seen Tarren’ soci Lond, EWELL and OO. have an unequalled | precede pF peel + pabe med wee ‘ First Manufactured A.0, 174% 
a naving Oxford-street near Hegent- cirens PREN CHINTZ trom than 
a ssa af 1 foe he sa aod ny Drang rh ag gt oat te 268, Regent-street, Hundred and Twen! Ye 
LACKS’ FENDERS and FIREIRONS, COMPTON HOUSE, Soho. UNTEARABLE This, well-known brand of Mustard has boa sola trade of 
ew Design always on Show, an Great Britain more than a tury, in h esti- 
Black Fender, S66 Mes ant ANTIQUES. = SEWELL and CO. WW RE-GROUND B eS GRENADINES | ecco te teensy, of farons |e qualities that 
‘Belecti Geni both of which most Fam 
Teton Pieroni te wa watts rage crn Anche, ‘és exon ell euhees for Bin ~e finish, SRR UE MANY waco lent v 
Im Coal- 4n. 6d. to 908, am BRC ih ee w ‘The Court and General Warehouse, —— 
Disk tT eat, or wns | ——mMn House, rithretret and Old Compton-trest Soho, W. Sis isece NEW, FOOD FOR INFANTS—The best 
. Baron bi 
"ichardand Soha Slenk, 956 8hrnd Cppocts omorat Hous, | | PISH LINENS, direct from Belfast, ati vy 1, 4 ¢ B2,L1.% Steers, tes iv MOUitk Guomit to oe Jr Re ya Mig oe 
FACT.—An Elegant POCKET DIAL, with | witforerd carla pit on veel o£ and upwards Slope and Super and moat edring qui, frm 340 ¢ pains, | DAE submits fo che natural food of iafana aadiy prepa 
Gold A Warranted to denote correct time, Gitt | Double Damack Table Ch P oo At Fi TER ROBINS ‘8, of Regent-stroet, qesenp : Forsnamn, Mate an oe Ficenallly, Londo: in tins, 1s, 
RS A ae owellingn, Glass Clothe, Pantry ‘Toweln fey 2c; Ladier’ nnd Bors PERMANENT MARKING INK | andSarcsy Nh eae susinaaods 
-—— ~~ ~ gaa eT a Cenenais Lat oe Saas eee free. A Bsa the best for marking names and initials upon ee -——— — 
Ee een ee|_ ime ter atowmentron mane — | Ree GG raat ge | FR ORWICKS , BAKING, POWDER 
rlinary evolutions daly ab 262, Strand, from Ten tHiSix.  Thepair | WT EW FRENCH SILKS, in COLOURS and| Busoperatesuect Within Eo. ithons tian eae shab IS | oF-* aagh tigootive bread without 
went post-free 14 stam) lor and for rendering 
Petampe iG. CLA and Oa sean. i Boi Gre war acaitnhibls 
pad a UI I i pata lee mt 
IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, | L702 Silk Department nt includes all the ENUINE FLOWEB-SEEDS, post-free on R DE JONGH’S LIGHT. BROWN 


iD-LIVER yo pee eget nc IN GENERAL ~~ 
BILITY,— bad and certainty with which this Oll will 
tone to the syaem #: restore strength 10 the mos feeble are 
wiping ty SERJ ARIE CLARKB, ae mites ¥.L8, in tee: 
0 ” After the 
out and all other samesin et fon could think ef had had failed, I we, 
ay as @ lam resort, DR. DE JONGH'S Light-brown Oil. 
—y pedgene oy ita use was the means of my esebition 


0 Be ie ‘tale Consignees + endl 


Hone ti IARHO ORD, and 3 and Chemists 


[NDIgEstion, BILIOUS, and LIVER 
COMPLA are quickly removed by by that well-known 


oot av RY and 00., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8. 


HE “ARIEL” MANTLE, SHAWL, and 
SWISS MANTILLA.—These ebyant novelties for the 
. | present reason can be only of FARMER and ROGERS, 
474, 173, 175, are Regent surest, 
India! © French, Paisley, Norwich, and Fancy |Shawis, from 
1 guinea to 2 gainers, 


Bows Plaits, Braids, Bands, Wigs, Fronts, 
of Ornamental Hair, 


&e. every cther sine ot all 
Of the first qnality. ef COLLE Perfumer, Hairdresser, “and 
* | Shampooer, #8, Bishoparate-sireet Within. Hair-eutting, 6d. 


WALKER'S NEW NEEDLES. —The 

e PATENT RIDGED-EYES are easily threaded, ly work 

wee any ree iy ings x fy E t y stamps for every 
aa! et.— 

Tespee ‘alker, 47, Greaham-sirect, 


¥ packete, : fe 
™B. J. EDWARDS, Ds, Seodnan, 222, Strand, Templo Bar, London, 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS afford 
Rrenty Relicl in Onaee of 


Acidity, Bile, Tasigmaion, Heart- 

ee eC. is, Wigmore 4a., and 8x, each, by J. L. 
maka 3, Mmmore, Garang aid al 

BROWN AND POLSON’S 

ATENT CORN FLOUR|™* —— seauprows ris oF EALTE 
ps “John Brown” Sold by all Medicine Vendors, Pot Petes te. Hi co 2a. 04, por bor. 
si te mains fi iin) das +acao, Ale ——— 

_ S somueten tap areaiienas” (LOP-LIVER OIL, Imported direct from 


assortment in London of every and prica, 
PEACHKY, Makers, 73, Bishopagate-strest Within, EC, 


EFORE YOU FURNISH HAVE AN Tauded by counterfeit chenp qualities. 


ESTIMATE from, or visit the of, BRANSBY Queen's Works, Alosstar, —_ 5 
BROTHERS, Furniture, Patent ee PURVEYORS TO H.R, THE PRINCESS OF WALES, chiral in pattie, PADMAS KEATING. 72, Sh pion 
1) Old Kent-rond, Landon, ch inex Briclayery’ Arms tation. | FVHOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, GLENFIELD PATENT STAROH wapginomens : 
oe nek ee ae eee ee ee ec Gerken Tein teak ee Tae wat Bae, USED IN TIT BOY AL LAUNDRY, (0D. LIVER OIL from Newfoundland, first 
nd boron, ins ‘Worl! may Dekada application to W, F, Thomas and awarded the Privo Medal. 0%, and finest im) thie season, by THOMAS 
AUTION.—COOKS'S CELEBRATED | #24 00.08, Nowente-stret ; and Ragen Sie sh: vada te a ieee EO, Gold in bottles half 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE 


pap SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Sow 
Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled f for general use, te ect by all ABLE GLASS, CHINA, and CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PAS = —— 
ae denn sauces, It ie manufactured only by the I CHANDELIERS—J. DEFRIES and SONS have just added \ and Curry Sauce, may be obtained Trim all Sanco | London : Printed apd ablated atthe Often, 2, Catherine-strest, in 
executors of Cocks, 6, Du FIVE NEW S8HOW-KOOMS to their Man gantaetoey where the Wholesale of the Parish of St. the County of Middlesex, b; 
Reading, the Original C— All others are spurious t in the werld of these goods of their manufacture CROSSE and "BL AGK WH  Purreyon tothe Queen, 4 


largest assortmen' 
may boseon, 147, Houndsditeh, Lamps for India, Tyouan vor. 3 ‘Strand, forcasdSaTouDAy, 


